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For the Companion. 
NIMROD. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


The next evening at twilight, Mattie seated 
herself on a cricket by her grandmother’s side, 
and said, “Now’ tell me the story about the 
horse.”” : 

“Horse? What horse?” asked grandmother. 

“Why, old parson Buckminster's horse, grand- 

” 


“Story? There isn’t any story, that I know 
of.” 4 

“Why yes, grandma, you said he went lame, 
youknow. And it was about the time he went 
to see the miller’s wife, because she swallowed 
a bumblebee.” 

“©, [remember now. Thereisn’t any story to 
it, though—nothing, only that as he was riding 
home from miller Cartwright’s, his horse fell 
suddenly lame, and though the creature’s leg 
was thoroughly examined, there was nothing in 
the world found to be the matter with it, and 
everybody said old Nance had bewitched him, 
that was all.” 

“And what did the nice old gentleman, in a 
white wig, say ?” 

“He said they were a parcel of fools, and that 
Nimrod had only stepped on a rolling stone.” 

“And what did the folks say to that?” 

“They said ‘How could he step on a rolling 
stone, when the road where he began to go lame 
was.as smooth as the kitchen floor?” , 

“And how did it all end?” . 

“Assuch things generally do. Gran’ther stuck 
tohis opinion, and they stuck to theirs.” 

“Did Nimrod ever get well again ?”’ 

“Yes, after awhile. He was lame two or three 
weeks, first, though. That was the time gran’- 
ther rode Squire Holt’s racer, which was consid- 
ered quite a feat for a man ninety years old, 
which he was that very day. 

“Squire Holt made a dinner party for him, be- 
cause it was his birthday, and as Nimrod was 
laid by, he sent his own horse, Agawam, for 
him to ride. When mother saw the squire’s col- 
ored boy, Pete, come leading him into the yard, 
she ran to the door, with a glass jar in one hand 
and a spoon in the other—for she was making 
gooseberry jam—and cried out,— 

“© Pete, the squire doesn’t expect father to 
tide that horse, does he?’ 

“‘He do, missis,’ said Pete, grinning till he 
seemed to be pretty much all teeth. 

“Well, I cannot consent to it, and you may 
lead him home, and tell your master I said so,’ 
said mother; but just then, out came gran’ther, 
alin his Sunday best—his cocked hat, his sil- 
vet buckles, and his spandy clean band, while 
his face looked as fresh as a rose, for all his 
ninety years. He smiled on mother, standing 
there, with her jar and spoon, but when she tried 
to prevail upon him not to mount the horse, he 


“Don’t be alarmed, Annie, I can manage 
him;’ and so he did. 

“The creature was pawing and champing, and 
tvery now and then making a plunge at Pete as 
if he would bite his head off, but gran’ther just 
laid his hand on his neck, and said, ‘So, so,’ and 
he grew still as a mouse. It seemed as though 
the two only had to look in each other’s eyes to 
ome to an understanding. 

‘Seeing that gran’ther was about to mount, 
Without going to the block, I ran in and got a 
chair, but he put his foot into the stirrup, and ac- 
tually swung himself into the saddle from the 
ground. Then we expected nothing but Aga- 
vam would stretch out his nose, and start off on 
‘run; but no such thing! He just struck into 
‘slow trot, as natural as if he had done noth- 
ing but carry elderly gentlemen all his life. 

0, Agawam was a wise beast; wiser than a 


geod many human beings. He could beat any 
in the county at a race, and I have heard 

say he could be trusted to run without a 

- He was a great white creature, with a 
Mane and tail. 


“Well, mother felt so worried about gran’ ther, 
that she went up to the garret window, and 
watched him all the way to Mr. Holt’s house, 
but Agawam kept the same even pace, clear to 
the door, and hrought gran’ther home again 
safe at night, too. 

“Pete came to take the horse back, and seeing 
how docile he had been with gran’ther, he 
thought he might venture to ride him. But Ag- 
awam had his favorites, and Pete wasn’t one of 
them; so, although he stood quite still, and al- 
lowed the boy to clamber on to his back, no soon- 
er was he fairly seated, than he threw up his 
heels and sent him flying over the fence, into 
the garden: 

“We thought he was surely killed, but he had 
the good luck to fall into the rhubarb bed, and 
was up like a jumping Jack. He had to walk 
home, though, for by this time Agawam was 
out of sight. 

“T must say that it has always seemed a very 
strange thing to me, that creatures without the 
gift of reason, or the gift of speech, should know 
so much, and creatures that have both, should 
know s0 little.” 

“Do you think that Agawam showed any great 
wisdom in sending Pete over the fence, grand- 
ma?’ 

“Well, yes, I think he did, considering. He 
knew the little monkey had no business on his 
back.” 

“And then what happened, grandma?” 

“Happened? Why nothing particular. You 


with your happenings. If you mean what did 
gran’ther do next, and what did I do next, why, 
let me see. Gran’ther said,— 

‘Come, Polly, my dear,’ and I knew that 
meant I was to go to his room, and take his hat 
and coat, and bring him his study gown and 
slippers. Then, as he was very tired, he said he 
would have tea in his study that night. There 
was nothing I liked better than that, it was such 
acosy room, and I felt so important, pouring 
out his tea for him. He had the prettiest china 
set you ever saw—scarcely larger than a child’s 
toy-set. It was white, dotted with roses, and on 
each piece were the initials, L. F., for Lucy For- 
est, his wife. They were given her on her wed- 
ding-day.”’ 

“Why, grandma, I’ve seen that tea-set in 
Aunt Selina’s cupboard.” 

“So you have; I’d forgotten that. Strange 
that those delicate bits of china should outlast 
806 many people. Lucy Forest has been in her 
grave a hundred years, yes, and more too, for 
she died young, poor thing. Well, as I was go- 
ing to tell you, I spread a clean white cloth on 





seem to think we lived story-books all the time, | m 


“T’ve seen that, too, grandma; and the queer 
old straight-backed chairs, that, stood in great- 
grandfather’s study.” 

“You call them gueer, do you? In my opin- 
ion, they’re.a great deal better than.any. they 
make now-a-days; and if ‘the girls had to sit in 
them, as we did, perhaps they would be able to 
stand upright, as nature designed they should. 
So, as I was saying, I spread a clean white cloth 
on the table, and put on the china cups and 
plates, and Dinah brought in the tea and the 
eatables, and we two ate our supper all by our- 
selves. 

“And come to think of it, something did hap- 
pgn, after all; for while we were eating, a par- 
tridge came and lighted on the window sill. I 
had never seen one alive before, for they are 
very timid, you know, and not apt to come near 
houses; so I ran to look at him. The noisel 
made frightened him away, and Dan, who was 
waiting for him; popped him over with his rifle. 
He picked him up by one leg, and was bringing 
-him to. the study, when Dinah came hurrying 
out of the kitchen to stop him. 

“Don’t carry him in there; don’t let the par- 
son see him,’ we heard her say. ‘It’s an awful 
bad sign to have them things come round.’ 

“*A bad sign, do you call it?’ said gran’ther, 
laughing. ‘Now I call it a very good one. It’s 
a sign I’m going to have a nice breakfast, that 
is, unless Dan means to eat it himself.’ 

*«‘No, indeed, sir,’ said Dan; ‘I was jnst bring- 
ing it to you, when this foolish woman stopped 

’ 


e. 

“Foolish, is it?’ said Dinah. ‘Well, foolish 
or not, I never knew a partridge to come near a 
house, but somebody in that house died after it.’ 

“‘T hope we shall all be ready to die, when it 
is the Lord’s will,’ said gran’ther; ‘but be sure 
no one will die a minute sooner, because a poor 
innocent bird lights on my window-sill.’ 

“That was the way gran’ther always turned 
every thing to good account; so that some said 
his week-day preaching was as good as his Sun- 
day preaching. I don’t think his admonition 
appeared to have much effect on Dan and Di- 
nah, though, for we heard them quarrelling, all 
the time we were eating supper; but may be 
they thonght of it afterwards.”’ 

‘And did any body die in the house?” 

“Not that year, nor the next. Gran’ther died 
the next but one; but when a man gets to be 
ninety; he doesn’t need a partridge to tell him 
he hasn’t long to live. 

“But as gran’ ther often said, it matters little, 
whether life is long or short, so it’s well spent.” 


~or 








the table,—it was a round table, of solid mahog- 





any’— eked : 


Tue Ecno at Pisa, Iraty.—I once heard a 
traveller speak of a visit to the baptistery at Pisa, 


The baptistery, it is known, is a rotunda of most 
magnificent proportions, with a dome almost 
sublime in its expanse and elevation. The guide 
stood near the font and sang a few notes. His 
voice was not remarkably melodious; but lo! 
upward it rises, and from the dome comes back 
to us in tones of inexpressible sweetness. A 
pause—and again, farther upward, are heard the 
notes; finer, fainter, sweeter; transfixing one to 
the spot, and making .it easy to imagine some 
angel had caught these imperfect notes of human 


tial sweetness and pathos, causing us to hear a 
melody which never belonged to them while in 
this lower region. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 


By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. 0,,"' ete. 
CuartTer XV. 
An Adventurous Journey—The Difficulties in 
the Way—Harry cannot rescue Tom for Tom 
has rescued Himself. 
It was very difficult to climb up at that partic- 
ular place. Harry, who was ahead, went to 
Tom’s rescue with great speed, but at length 
found his progress arrested by a yawning gulf 
in front of him. He had to go along the wall 
for a great distance before he could find a place 
to cross. 
The others came to the same spot, and turned 
nside after Harry, but when they came to where 
he had crossed none of them dared to try it. 
They had to wander on further in search of a 
place, so far away, indeed, that it seemed as 
though they were turning their backs on Tom. 
But still the only way by which they could even- 
tually approach him, was by going away from 
him at first so as to make the circuit of the fall- 
enway. ~ 

Meanwhile Harry had crossed and resumed 
his journey, sometimes leaping from stone to 
stone, and from arch to arch, at other times 
running quickly along broad footways, paved 
with small bricks. At length, as he looked up 
to get his bearings, he found that Tom had dis- 
appeared. A wild horror came over him; the 
thought that Tom had fallen made him tremble 
from head to foot, but only stimulated him to 
fresher and more desperate efforts. 

The others, too, had looked up and had seen 
Harry mounting the ruins with great leaps and 
bounds, but no Tom waiting to receive him. And 
the same dread and sickening terror came to 
them. For a moment their efforts were almost 
paralyzed, and then they, too, hurried up with 
renewed efforts. 

Harry was far, far ahead of them, leaping 
recklessly over the ruins, and near the top. At 
length he reached it. What did he see? 

The place where Tom had been seen, was not 
the outer wall, but the next one inside of it. Be- 
tween the place where Harry stood and the wall 
where Tom had been, there were only a few feet 
of distance, but that wall was narrow and the 
space between was deep. Beyond this, he could 
not see what was between Tom’s wall and the 
outer one. 

He looked down into the space beneath him, 
but saw no signs of any mangled form. There 
were masses of rubbish, but whether they had 
lately fallen or not he could not tell. It was 
necessary to get to Tom’s wall before he could 
see any thing or find out any thing. 

Passing hastily to the right, therefore, he hur- 
ried along and at length came to where the orig- 
inal slabs of stone lay across the walls, bridging 
over the space between them. Over this he 
went. 

Scarcely had his foot touched the other side 
when Tom himself gave a spring from some 
place beneath and stood full before him. Each 
was as astonished as the other. Tom treated it 
all as a joke, but the sight of Harry’s pale face 
and eyes moistened with joyful tears, drove 
away all thought of jesting. 





at whose font there is s0 remarkable an echo. 


“All right, old boy,” he said; “I wouldn’t 


utterance, and imparted to them his own celes-’ 
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have called, but you see I really was in a fix. 
There, they’re all coming. What ashame!’ 

And with this he waved his hands and shout- 
ed at Uncle Zebedee and the other boys, who 
looked up and gave a loud cry of joy. 

“When you see the place,” said Tom, “‘you’ll 
see it was no joke. There was a bit of an arch 
that I jumped from, and as I sprang, itfell. Sol 
couldn’t get back. After! called, though, I saw 
a jutting stone, and managed to let myself down 
in such a way that there was only a distance of 
ten feet below me. I let myself drop on this and 
then scrambled along over all sorts of rubbish 
down there. I didn’t think of your all taking 
it so hard: It was a tough pull, though, I can 
tell you.” . 

With this Tom pointed to the place from 
which he had emerged. It was the space be- 
tween the outer and second walls, and was filled 
with accumulated rubbish. At one spot the rub- 
bish rose up high, and it was here that Tom had 
let himself drop. After a few glances around and 
a few more questions, Harry started back, fol- 
lowed by Tom, and soon rejoined the others. 


Ohapter XVI. 


Under Ground—The City of the Dead—Tombs 
and Chapels —Labyrinthine Passages — A 
Fearful Discovery—Uncle Zebedee lost in the 
R Cat be!—The Loud Call!—No 





Reply. 

“Now,” said Noah, after they had exhausted 
the last adventure, “‘let’s visit the Catacombs. 
We'll have plenty of time.” 

“The Catacombs? Where are they?” 

“They’re under the Cathedral of San Sebas- 
tian, down the Appian Way.” 

“What are they doing there?’”’ asked Uncle 
Zebedee. “Do they bury their priests in them?” 

“O, no. The Cathedral happens to be built 
over them, and the entrance to them is there.”’ 

“Well, I ’spose we'd as well go thar as any- 
whars else,” said Uncle Zebedee. 

“So I say,’”’ remarked Tom. 

With these words they set out on their jour- 
ney. The whole way led them past objects of 
great interest. The road was bordered with 
tombs; they passed under venerable gateways, 
beside ivy-covered monuments, and ruinous tri- 
umphal arches, and hallowed sanctuaries. Af- 
ter a walk of about two miles they at length 
reached the Cathedral of San Sebastian. 

The boys had often before spoken of visiting 
the Catacombs, and all had read much about 
them, so that they had a very good general idea 
of their character. 

“Nobody knows how far they extend,” said 
Noah. “They are all underneath the city, some- 
times story lying under story; and spread out 
ever so far beyond the walls, just as they do 
here. They go underneath the Tiber, too. They 
haven’t begun to explore them all yet, although 
some parts have been all gone over. Whether 
they will ever get through them all it is hard to 
tell.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“The passages are so confused. They run 
every way. It is an immense labyrinth. Once 
get out of your way, and you are lost. Haven’t 
you ever heard the story about one of the origi- 
nal explorers? He took a thread with him and 
unwound it as he went along. Coming to some 
place, he found some pictures which he wished 
to copy. So he began to copy them. From these 
he went to others. At length all of a sudden his 
torch burnt out. He then tried to find his 
thread, but had wandered away, and the more 
he tried to find it the less he was able. Hours 
and hours passed away, yet there he was, on his 


hands and knees, feeling for the thread. It 


seemed endless to him. He grew despairing and 
fell down, expecting to die there. 
moment, as he fell, his hand touched the clew. 


He sprang up, emerged from the fearful place, 
He found out that he had been 


and was saved. 
in the Catayombs over thirty hours.” 


“Well, at any rate, that sort of thing don’t 


happen now,” said Syd. 


“O, I don’t know,” said Noah, solemnly. 
“But there’s no danger, I suppose, for a guide 


always goes down with ordinary visitors.” 


On reaching the place and looking about they 
saw a priest who could speak a little English. 
He was the guide to the Catacombs, and in a 
few minutes he obtained a supply of long can- 
dies, one of which he gave to each of the party. 
Then going through a door in the side of the 
Cathedral, he led the way down a long flight of 
Passing through another door at the bot- 
tom, they felt a rush of cold air, and entered an 


steps. 


excavated passage-way, which was whitewashed 


The priest went on, and after a few steps they 
found themselves walking along this excavated 
way, which now was no longer whitewashed 
and knew that they were in the Catacombs. 
The passage-way was from seven to eight feet 
in height, and from four to five in width; the 


Just at that 


rock was roughly cut, and bore the mark left by 
the pick which had been wielded by the Roman 
fossor who cut it. There was no light whatever, 
except that which came from their candles; and 
this was at best a feeble and flickering one. The 
passage wound slightly; and they noticed that 
many other passages branched off from it on 
either side, but that nearly all of them were 
blocked up with stone; some, however, were still 
open and their mouths yawned gloomily, as 
though eager to receive them into some darkness 
from which there might be no escape. 

Soon. the walls presented a change. They be- 
gan to be all filled with oblong niches just like 
the berths in a ship, and ranged one above the 
other in the same way. Their guide informed 
them in his broken English, that these were all 
Christian graves, and had once been shut in with 
slabs of stone, which had been carried off long 
ago. Forin past ages these had been considered 
as the graves of martyrs, and most of the im- 
mense supply of relics which was sent forth to 
meet the insatiable demand of the middle ages, 
issued from this place. Afterwards, when the 
papal government became aware of the histori- 
cal importance of these memorials, it gathered 
what were left and deposited them in the Vati- 
can Museum. 

As they went on, the walls still continued 
filled with these cells; but at length they came 
toa kind of chamber, formed by widening the 
walls, or by knocking a wail away that inter- 
vened between two passage-ways. 

The walls of this chamber bore traces of color- 
ing. These the guide informed them were faded 
pictures, made by the early Christians, and the 
chamber itself had been used by them as a chap- 
el. For in the times of fiercest persecution many 
persons were compelled to fly to this place for 
refuge; and here they carried on their worship 
without molestation. Every part of thre Cata- 
combs that has yet been explored, contains 
Christian graves, Christian memorials and Chris- 
tian chapels. It is evident, that, whatever was 
the original cause of their formation, they were 
made use of by the Christians throughout their 
whole extent, as a place of burial, and as a place 
of retreat during persecution. 

The boys wandered about for a long time, 
passing through other passage-ways, inspecting 
other chapels, peeping into graves tosee if by 
any chance tlrere might linger any relics of the 
dead, and peering down some of the side pass- 
ages which yawned before them on their way. 
At length they reached a place in which they 
had been before. They recognized it by the fact 
that two passages met here running into one, 
and the one on the left was walled up and 
marked with a huge cross. 

The guide informed them that if they chose, 
they might return now, but if they wished, he 
would take them to some more chapels in aneth- 
er direction. 

Noah, to whom he spoke, eagerly requested 
him to go on, and the guide did so. The other 
passages and chapels were precisely like what 
they had seen already, and this general resem- 
blance among all the parts of the gloomy place 
made it somewhat monotonous. 

It was while standing in a chapel that a re- 
mark from Tom roused every one to a painful 
state of excitement. 

“Hollo!”’ he cried. “Where’s Uncle Zebedee?” 

With a start the others looked round. 

Uncle Zebedee was not to be seen! 

In a sudden fit of excited fear, they hurried to 
the nearest passage and listened. 

There was no sound of footsteps, no dull glare 
of any flickering light. 


again. 
And their voices rolled in muffled echoes down 
the passages, but from those gloomy, cavernous 


came no response! 


To be continued. 
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VERY LITTLE FELLOWS. 
life. 


You cannot quench your thirst, even with 


them weigh less than a grain. 





Then they all shouted, again, again, and yet 


ways, and from those dark chambers, there 


The keenest eyes see but little of the handi- 
work of God. Every drop of water teems with 


the purest water, without swallowing scores of 
puny lives. The ocean is stirred by the huge le- 
viathan, who maketh it to boil like a pot. And 
therein, also, in myriad varieties, are the lesser 
forms of life, running down to the animalcule, so 
small that one hundred and fifty millions of 


The atmosphere is full of life, and the dry 
land swarms with animals of unwritten names 
and unknown orders, crawling, burrowing, creep- 
ing, boring, leaping, running, hopping and fly- 
,| ing creatures. Out of sight and beyond the hear- 
ing of men are innumerable living things. They 
inhabit the air we breathe, the water we drink, 


ing in sweets and sours—in the toughest flint as 
well as in the mellow pulp of the peach—in blos- 
soms and fruits, in buds and leaves, in roots and 
branches, in the bodies of animals—verily, in 
our own human bodies are tiny tenants—popu- 
lous colonies of little inhabitants, dwelling and 
moving in our flesh, all too minute to be seen or 
comprehended. 

Life is everywhere. Little lives are enveloped 
within large lives. Other little lives are free and 
isolated independencies. We recently looked 
through a microscope and examined a drop of 
rain water. In that single drop we counted near 
a hundred playful little creatures, apparently as 
large as the common house-fly, frolicking and 
frisking about as merrily as minnows in a mead- 
ow brook. 

How wonderful are the works of the Almighty 
Hand! In wisdom He hath made them all. 
How vast the lessons brought to our minds by 
the telescope, from worlds afar, and by the mi- 
croscope, from marvels so near, that to the naked 
eye they are all unseen.—Journal of Microscopy. 


os 


REWARDS TO THE WORKERS. 


We must not hope to be mowers, | 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears. 
It is not just as we take it— 


is mystical world of ours; 
Life’s field will , as we make it, 
harvest of or flowers! 


Altice Cary. 





For the Companion. 
SAM GRANGER’S LUCKY STONE. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“T wish,”’ said Sam Granger, “J could find a 
lucky stone;” gulping down the last bite of his 
corn-bread and fried clams. 
“That’s so, my son,” said his father. ‘But 
ye’re sech a keerless feller that ef you walked 
over lucky stones ’s deep ’s the sand yonder, 
ye’d never think to pick ’em up.” 
Old Job had finished his breakfast also, so he 
took down his paper, seating himself on the sun- 
ny door-sill of the cottage, which overlooked the 
sea. The baby, Phil, old Barker, the dog, and 
presently puss herself, came up alongside of 
him, and there they all sat in the sun together. 

“I knowed a feller what founda lucky stone,” 
he resumed, deliberately. “Well, sir, whatever 
that man teched was ’s good ’s gold.’ Pilotin’, 
or house-carpenterin’, or crops, whatever he un- 
dertook he cleared money at. Well, Rehoboth 
Pint couldn’t keep him, He growed too‘big for 
it, an’ left. But aman what haint got a lucky 
stone, it’s all chance with, ye see. He may suc- 
ceed or he mayn’t. It depends on things outside 
of him. He haint the Juck in his pocket, as one 
might say. Hillo, mother, want-to go out? 
See here, you young ’uns, we’re in the way,” 
lounging up, quite as lazy when he stood as 
when he sat, dog, cat and baby keeping close at 
his heels. “Goin’ out to milk, Sam? That’s 
right. Alluz help yer mother. Well, I b’lieve 
I'll go down and see to the tide. I haint got 
nothin’ peticlar to do this mornin’, as I knows 
on;” and off he and his troop went across the 
sand, keeping in the hottest sunshine they could 
find. 

Job never had ‘“‘any thing peticlar to do.” 


lived in the cottages on Rehoboth Point. They 


“progged” for a living, as their grandfathers 
had done before them, and as their grandchil- 


vided the cheap clothes they needed. . 


had disregarded to their own destruction. 


bitions possessed his soul. 


mother. 
but “prog” at Rehoboth Point. 


strange, mysterious fortune. 


understand him. 


Neither had Sam; nor in fact any body who 


-| dren are doing now. That is, they kept a hound 
or two, and guns, and fishing tackle, and when 
hunger pressed them, went to the woods or sea, 
instead of a market place, and soon brought 
home plenty of choice food, without money and 
without price. The refuse they sold, and so pro- 


Just fourteen years had Sam been employed 
at this work, varying his labors by sitting on 
the beach watching the schooners go by on their 
way to Delaware Bay, or by listening to the sto- 
ries his father and his cronies told day by day, 
year in and year out, of shipwrecks, or ghosts, 
or lucky stones, or unlucky signs which men 


He was beginning to tire of this sort of life. 
He wanted to go to the big town of this sleepy, 
sunny district; to go into a drug shop, to go to 
school—to—he hardly knew what; such wild am- 


He was afraid to tell any body about it but his 
Nobody ever wanted to do any thing 
Nobody ever 
had done any thing but prog at Rehoboth Point,| ‘‘You’ve a mind to try the drug business, Sam- 
except the man who was said to have found the 
lucky stone, and moved away from it with his 


His mother, who was not Rehoboth-born, could 


“What's the chances, Sammy?” she said, as 


“Tf think they’re first-rate, mother. Bengie 
Larp, he knows Dr. Lex, down in Lewiston, ang 
the doctor he wants a boy to learn the drug busi. 
ness. He’d give him three hours a day to go to 
school, and board him, and give him a suit of 
clothes the first year. That was the terms. Ang 
Dr. Lex ’s to be down at Benjie’s father’s to. 
day, and I’m to go over an’ see him. It would 
be a great thing, I tell you. The doctor’s shop 
’s the only ont in Lewiston exeept one Other, 
which is groccries and clothes-stuffs, and a post. 
office. If I only had a lucky stone I'd be sure 
of a chance.” 

“I don’t altogether believe in them lucky 
stones,” said his mother, hesitatingly, after g 
pause. “Yer father never saw one, you know, 
Sammy—not actually.” 

Sam was in too great a hurry to argue the 
point. He finished tlie milking, fed the pigs, 
churned the week’s saving of cream, whistling 
or humming a tune all the time. He couldn’t 
bear to leave his mother at work. The truth 
was, Sam was perpetually turning in to help 
somebody through with their work. There 
wasn’t.a boy better known along shore for his 
neighborly ways or his jokes. 

“Well, I’m off,” hesaid, at last. ‘Kite this here 
old shoe after me, mother.” 

“Ye’re very keen to leave old mammy,” laugh. 
ing; but her eyes were wet as she took the shoe, 
“No, I aint. But there’s nothin’ ever tums 


4 up at Rehoboth to give a fellow a chance.” 


“There’s chances to be helpful and willin’ ev 
erywhere,” said his mother, ‘“‘and Sammy’s the 
boy to find them,” she added, as he passed down 
the beach, throwing the shoe after him, with a 
prayer in her heart-for her boy. It was out of 
the course of nature for any body to leave the 
Point, and it would be a hard pang to part with 
Sam; but it would be, as he said, a great thing 
to have him come back some day out of the 
great world a scholar and a gentleman. 

Sam passed his father, old Jacob Renn, the 
dog and the baby, all lying flat on a great heap 
of clam and oyster shells that covered a couple 
of acres of the beach, their glaring white reflect- 
ed by the sun, torture to any eyes but that ofa 
Rehoboth Pointer. Renn and Job were quibbing 
diligently through the bed. 

“Hi, Sam.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Well, nothin’ peticlar. I thought you might 
like to jine us. We're lookin’ for these queer 
stones. Look a’ there,”’ holding out a singular- 
ly shaped bit of granite, which Sam examined, 
and thrust carelessly into his trousers pocket. 
“T don’t know,” said Job, “‘as I ever saw that 
sort afore in these here beds, often as I’ve gone 
over them. We've been over this bed nigh onto 
a million times, I reckon, Jacob.” 

“Nigh,” grunted Renn. 

“And alluz found some’at new. Them Injuns 
was curus human bein’s. Goin’ on, Sammy? 
Won't stay, hey?” 

Sam shook his head and struck across the In- 
dian heap, kicking deep holes as he went. He 
walked on for about twenty minutes, growing 
restless and short-breathed as he approached 
Larp’s, where he was to meet the doctor. Just 
then he saw two men come out of the low, dirt 
colored cottaye and go down the sands, closely 
followed by his friend Benjie. All three had 
their hands in their pockets and talked with knit 
brows and solemn shakes of the head. Yet they 
were only discussing a school of porpoises near 
shore. 

“That’s Larp and Ben. That big man’s a for 
eigner. That must be the doctor.” 

Sam turned directly toward them and came up 
behind, his heart beating loudly. His hands were 
also in his pockets. He gave a quick look all 
about him, at the hot noon sky, the vast plane 
of the almost motionless sea, the silent yellow 
beach, with his father and Renn, like two black 
specks on it. Then he gave a guiping breath, 
and came up to the men. 

“No, sir. The biggest porpoises as ever I se. 
Hillo, doctor, here’s that boy as Benjie told you 
about—Job Granger’s son.” 

Doctor Lex turned a broad, ood-humored 
face and a pair of keen gray eyes on Sam. 
“Morning,” he said, nodding abruptly. 

“Morning, sir,’ said Sam. Then the mea 
went on with their porpoise-talk. It is not the 
habit of people along shore to rush into busines 
as townsfolk do, with their heads down and ey 
shut, as one may say. 

At last, however, a solemn silence ensued, 
Dr. Lex broke it with a preparatory cough. 


uel, eh?” 

“Ten, oie.” 

“Well, I like your face. I’ve known 40 
Granger, boy and man, for forty year, and !™ 
willing to trust the stock. It’s honest, Lary. 

“That’s so,” said Larp, nodding once or tw 
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to learn the business. I to provide clothes, good 
and plain, and board.” 

“And time for schoolin’ ?”’ interposed Sam. 

“Yes—yes. That’s but reasonable. You to 
give me your services and fifty dollars bonus.” 

“Bonus? Fifty dollars’’ gasped Sam. 

“Yes. Didn’t Benjie tell you? That’s my 
terms. Plenty of boys round Lewiston ready for 
the place at that money. Couldn’t give it, eh?” 

Sam shook his head, and suddenly turning, 
walked off. He could not speak for the choking 
jn his throat. Fifty dollars! Why, his father had 
never had that much money at once in his life. 

Dr. Lex called after him. The boy’s face had 
touched him. He was one of the. easiest, kind- 
est-hearted old fellows in Delaware. 

“Say,Sam! Asit’s your father’s son, we'll say 
forty. Let the ten go.” 

“J couldn’t raise it, sir.”’ 

“Don’t be hasty. Go home and talk it over. 
Come down to-night to friend Larp’s and let me 
know.” 

Sam bowed and walked hastily away. He 
never was so miserable in all his life before. 
The world had shut all its doors against him 
then and there. He went down to the Indian 
shell-bed, where he had left his father, and find- 
ing nobody there, lay down and covered up his 
face. 

Meanwhile Larp and the doctor sauntered on 
to Granger’s cottage, and finding Job at home 
with his wife, opened the whole matter to them. 

Job was amazed to such a degree that the pipe 
went out in his mouth. 

“Our Sam? Lewiston? By George, gentle- 
men, I--I’m astonished. Haint the boy a com- 
fortable home an’ enough to eat at Rehoboth ’s 
long ’s he lives? But I say, mother, it was 
danged clever in him to think of it! Hey?” 

“You think you will pay the bonus, then, 
Job?” - 

“forty dollars!’ with a shout. “How could 
I raise forty dollars now, doctor? Larp knows. 
Barely kin keep body and soul together, toil and 
moil as I may. No, sir. Unless Sam finds a 
lucky stone he’s got to stay at Rehoboth.” 

Sam lay still on the beach until the sun began 
to go down and the heated air cooled. He raised 
his head at last, and wiped his red eyes. It was 
nearly time to bring the cows home. His moth- 
er must not have the long walk in the hot sands. 
Just as he stood up he caught sight of a queer 
figure at the other end of the bed of shell. It 
was a stranger, or as Sam would have said, a 
foreigner, at Rehoboth. A tall, exceedingly thin 
man, dressed in black, who was stooping and 
poking eagerly with his cane among the shells, 
stopping now and then to wipe and adjust his 
spectacles. 

“That fellow’s lost something,” muttered Sam. 
His first impulse was, as usual, to hurry up and 
offer his aid. But his disappointment had made 
him surly. 

“He kin help himself. Folks don’t help me,” 
striding off across the sand. The stranger looked 
mildly after him, and bent again to his search. 

In five minutes Sam was beside him, with a 
pleasant, ashamed-looking face. 

“Can I help you, sir? Lost any thing?” 

“No, no. I was trying to find something lost 
many years ago.’ 

“By the Injuns, likely? They left these 
heaps.” 

“QO, you know that, do you? You never find 
curious little objects here do you, my lad? Bone 
needles, arrow heads, crockery?” The tall, thin 
man peered down, breathless, at the boy. 

“I don’t know what they call the jimcracks. 
Here’s one,” pulling the stone out of his pocket. 

“Eh? What? Did you find this here? I’ll 
buy it of you. No, don’t take it back. I really 
must have it. Set a price on it, boy.” 

Sam was on the point of saying, “Keep the 
rubbish, sir,” when a sudden thought struck 
him. “I—I don’t know what it’s worth,” he 
stammered. 

“Would five dollars—six? I really must have 
it. Pray put your price on it.”’ 

“I’ve got a lot of things father’s rooted out 
of this here heap,” cried Sam, in too great ea- 
gerness to speak plainly. ‘‘He’s give ’em to me 
to do what I liked with.” 

“Go at once for them. Stay! stop! There’s 
another gentleman with me. A short, red-haired 
man. If you meet him on the beach do not let 
him see the specimens for your life! Not for 
your life! I must have them all.” 

“Pm quite willing.” Sam dashed across the 
beach, into the back door of the cottage, and up 
into his own room, where, stored in a closet, 
were the bits of crockery and oddly-shaped im- 
Plements for which he had hitherto found no 
other use than to serve as playthings for the 
baby. 

Unseen, he made his way out and was soon 
displaying his treasures to his new friend, who 


? 


“You did not see any other stranger on your 
way? Weonly heard of these beds last week, 
but, really, I did not expect them to prove such 
a mine.” 
“What do you ask for these things, now?” 
Sam hesitated a moment and then said, “I 
don’t know what toask, sir. IfI’d met you yes- 
terday, I'd have given them to you for nothing 
and welcome. But I want money to-day, badly. 
I never knew, till you told me, that they were 
worth any thing. I'll trust to you to give me a 
fair price.” 
The gentleman looked into Sam’s honest face 
with almost as much interest as he had shown 
in the specimens. 
“You shall have a fair price for them,” he 
said. ‘Some of them are worth but little, but 
others are very valuable.”” He turned them over 
carefully, stopped a moment, as if to count, and 
then opening his pocket-book, took out six new 
ten dollar bills, and put them into Sam’s hand. 
“And—and stay!” catching him by the arm, 
after he had stammered out his thanks; “‘if your 
father finds any more, let him send word to me 
—here is my card. And don’t say a word to the 
red-headed man, not for your life!’”’ 
In five minutes Sam was back in the cottage, 
the wonderful tale told, the forty dollars counted 
out on Dr. Lex’s knee, and the twenty thrust 
into his mother’s hand. 
“This is for you, mother. O, you dear little 
woman, you!” with a shout and hug. 
“T thought as long as you’d help others, you’d 
carry the lucky stone,” she said, with a sob. 
“Why, that was the lucky stone!” cried Job, 
trotting up and down triumphantly. “Haint I 
been a searchin’ for it for years? Job Granger 
alluz had this day in view when he was a toilin’ 
and a moilin’ on that there shell heap, and so I 
tell you, Larp.” 
———_+or—__——_—_——- 
CHILDLIKE, 

Do like a child, and lean and rest 

Upon thy Father’s arm; 
Pour out thy troubles on His breast, 

And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by His hand be brought 

On ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight, 
To heavenly peace and light. 

GERHARDT. 
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For the Companion. 


MINNIE HOLLAND’S BROTHER. 
By Alice Robbins. 

There seemed nothing glad, or good, or beau- 
tiful in Minnie Holland’s home. 
Her mother was a silent woman, undemonstra- 
tive and sad. To her the world was very cheer- 
less; she had grown up from a cheerless child- 
hood with this belief, and consequently she was 
not calculated to make home happy. 

Minnie’s father was a hard working mechan- 
ic. It seemed all he could do to put bread in 
the mouths at home, and pay for the rent. He, 
too, seldom talked of any thing beside business 
matters. As for affection, if her father had 
smiled at her, at any time, in token of approba- 
tion or love, it would have frightened her. He 
rarely did that, even to Charlie, the big armful 
of childish whims and oddities, that so often 
taxed her strength to hold. 

There was one boy beside Charley and herself, 
a Hercules of a fellow, six feet high, and broad 
of shoulders, who had always been far out of 
herreach. He was seldom at home; why should 
he be? There was the old, unvarying picture—a 
square room, carpetless, with a few old cane-seat 
chairs, much dilapidated, a square table, plain 
and uncompromising, no cloth to cover its un- 
varnished face, no pictures on the walls, nothing 
lovely or graceful. There sat the mother, her 
foot upon the rocker of the ungainly cradle, 
knitting, or darning, or mending; there sat Min- 
nie, with her dreary patchwork, or well-thumbed 
lesson book, and if the father was at home, he 
snored in the corner. 

“What is the reason?” queried Minnie, petu- 
lantly; and that same question was always on 
her lips. At school, at the homes of her play- 
mates, that always looked cheerful and comfort- 
able, she was perpetually ss herself, “What 
is the reason?” 

Her mother surprised her one day in tears. 
She was coming out of the untidy back yard, 
where she had been hanging up clothes, and 
Charley’s fat legs were dangling from Minnie’s 


lap. 
Twhy, child!” said Mrs. Holland, pausing, 
“are you sick?” 
Minnie could not speak for downright sobbing, 
but she managed to shake her head. 
‘Ate you tired, then? Give me the baby.” 
“No, I aint ti-tired,”” responded the girl, brok- 
enly. “I’m never tired.” 
“Come, I must see to this,” said Mrs. Hol- 





Sloated over them with hungry, greedy eyes. 


earn it; we can’t afford it.” 


into the next room, growing more and more in- 
dignant. 


thrown into her voice for years. 
matter?” 

“Tm, I’m just sick of every thing,” cried Min- 
nie, defiantly, with diseust in her voice. “We 
don’t live like any body. We never have any 
thing nice, never have any company, nor any 
fun. I think it’s awf 

Mrs. Holland’s thin cheek flushed with anger, 
and her eyes sparkled, as she caught Charley 
from the girl’s lap. 

“You are wicked and ungrateful,” she said, 
in excited tones. “Haven’t you a home, and 
parents, and opportunities such as I never had, 
when I was a girl? I’m ashamed of you, and if 
you want better than you get, why go out and 


“What is the 


With these words she took Charley and went 


“Go out and earn it;” the words fell hot upon 
Minnie’s ears. She was frightened and misera- 
ble. What could she do, a girl of fifteen? To 
be sure she was strong and capable, but she 
knew nothing that could be a source of income 
to her. She had neither trade, nor unusual nat- 
ural abilities, but she felt as if in that one sen- 
tence she had been banished from home. 

Mrs. Holland wore an offended look for sever- 
al hours. She could not understand the child 
that she had seen grow up under her eyes, year 
after year. She was contented to drudge and 
delve; why could not Minnie be? The girl had 
got new-fangled notions in her head, and all be- 
cause of going with companions better off than 
herself. 

One day, not long after this, Harry, the tall 
man-son, was brought home with a badly 
sprained ankle. Day after day, he laid or sat 
on the old faded, calico-covered lounge, some- 
times reading, sometimes grumbling, but often- 
er watching his sister, than any thing else. 
“How womanly and gentle she was!” he 
thought to himself, more than once, and what a 
delightful nurse she made! Besides, she was 
growing pretty. None of the girls he knew, he 
said, could hold a candle to her, for purity and 
delicacy of complexion. He saw, too, now that 
he had begun to think, that she sometimes wore 
a depressed and listless air; that her dresses 
were scanty and faded. One evening, when they 
were alone together, these ideas assailed him 
with peculiar force. 

She caught his eye fixed on her, and smiled. 
“You'll’soon be well,” she said; “how tire- 
some it must be!” 

“Tiresome! that isn’t the word; it’s torture! 
How can you endure it?” 


“I’m a girl,” she said, quietly; “I-have to.” 


tured again. 
“About what?” 
“Why, when it’s dull, you know, as it is here. 


tains almost drove me mad, the first day or two; 
but I never thought you cared.” 


sadly. 


like beautiful things, I pity you.” 


“Mrs. Mills wants a girl todo housework. 


pet for the floor, or some clothes.” 
“What!” cried Harry, with a start. 


That costs money.” 


working from morning till night! 
Mills’ kitchen! I think I see you.” 


he broke out, all at once,— 
“Tt’?s not a bad room, if it was fixed up a lit 
tle.” 

“6, no,” 
a flush and a smile. 


all cost, Minnie, just get your pencil.” 
per. 

Harry was in a machine shop. 
much ?”’ 


“Thirty-eight dollars and eizhty cents, 
Minnie, promptly. 


” 





land, with more real interest than she had 


I tell you, the figures on those old yellow cur- 


“T like beautiful things too well,’”’ said Minnie, 
“By Jove!’ he cried, impetuously, “if you 


“If I only knew ‘where to go, how to earn 
money!” Minnie continued, after a short silence. 
I be- 
lieve I’1] go till I can earn enough to buy a car- 


“Yes, I’m a burden; I can only help mother a 
little, and then [have to be clothed and fed. 


“Yes, and you are worth all it costs; you, 
Go into Mrs, 


“T am quite willing to,” half sighed his sister. 
Harry was silent for a long while, and then 


Minnie responded, looking up with 


Minnie felt as if she were in a dream. Me- 
chanically she procured a pencil and some pa- 


“Put down twenty cents a day for beer and 
cigars, ten dollars « quarter for membership in 
a boat club, and a dollar a week for extras, such 
as lunches, and treating the boys in the works.” 
“That's how 


said 


“Well, I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Minnie,” he 
said, after a few moments of silence, “I'll pledge 


three months from the day I get out. You sha’n’t 
be old before yourtime. If nobody else will take 
care that you don’t die of sameness, I will.’’ 
Minnie’s pencil dropped from her fingers. 
“What! give up your cigars?” 

“Yes, and beer, too. I’ve had a good lesson, 
these two weeks past. Why, I wonder you don’t 
die of inanition. Bolton owes me some moncy; 
I'll take it out in paint; he shall come up to- 
morrow. I don’t care for the boatclub. It’s an 
expensive pleasure, and I’m no sailor, but I do 
care for my pretty little sister.” 

“O, Harry!” and before he knew it, she had 
his face in both her hands, and was kissing him 
between the tears, murmuring her gratitude.” 
Didn’t life look fairer and sweeter to her from 
that day? Her duties took on a new meaning, 
now that she knew somebody cared for her. 
She spent her time in planning all the pretty ar- 
rangements she intended to make. 

Six months from that time, you would hardly 
have known the house. The square room was 
carpeted, and painted, and curtained. <A bright 
cloth made the uncouth table graceful. There 
was a sct of new chairs, there were flowers in 
the windows, there were many little tasteful de- 
vices, planned by Minnie and Harry. 

Mrs. Holland did not refuse to sit in the low 
sewing-chair, or touse the tasteful work-basket, 
that had lately come in. Somehow every thing 
brightened up. Harry brought home a book, 
now and then, and the shelves began to fill 
bravely. Mr. Holland slept less in the corner, 
and Minnie went about the house, singing. 
Strange things happen. There is a piano in 
the square room, to-day, and Mrs. Holland has 
lost that careworn look, that sense of “gone- 
ness,” of which she had so often complained. 
She did not know, before, that she missed any 
thing that might have rounded her life into com- 
pleteness, but the absence of softness and beau- 
ty told. 

All this new order of things came of a little 
self-denial, and a good deal of love. Minnie oft- 
en wishes there were more Harrys in the world; 
so do I. 
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For the Companion. 
A FIGHT WITH A SHARK. 
By Prof. James De Mille. 


A number of boys were playing down by the 
seashore in one of our Northern bays. All were 
undressed. Some were swimming, while others, 
who were not masters of that useful accomplish- 
ment, were moving about in the water at vari- 
ous depths. It was a beautiful day, the water 
was quite warm, and it was just the place and 


The plaint in her voice made him uneasy. He time when a boy feels inclined to desert the land 
shifted his position. and enjoy the exhilaration of a sea bath. 
“But I thought women didn’t care,” he ven- The beach was a very pleasant place for bath- 


ing. The tide there rose high, but it was quite 
low now; and a large extent of sea bottom was 
uncovered. Bordering on the shore was a grav- 
elly beach, next to this came an expanse of hard 
sand, and below this there were mud flats. 

From the sandy beach there ran out toward 
the sea a long, low, narrow wharf. This was 
nowhere more than two feet in height, and was 
merely used as a landing place for boats at dif- 
ferent times of tide. From the side of this 
wharf it was possible to find deep water without 
having to wade far. 

The swimmers were at the end of the wharf 
sporting in the deep water,—the smaller boys 
who could not swim, were wading in the shal- 
lows on one side of the wharf. 

“Look at little Harry Drake,” said one of the 
boys. ‘“He’s beginning to learn.” 

“Good, again,”’ cried another. 

“Hurrah for you, Harry.” 

Harry’s head only was visible. His chin was 
under water, his little arms were striking out 
vigorously, and he was moving slowly forward. 

“He’s only shamming,”’ cried one of the spec- 
tators. 

“His feet are on the bottom,” cried another. 

Both of these spectators were somewhat envi- 
ous, because they themselves could not yet 
swim, 


“A carpet, a book-case, some flowers, chairs| ‘He isn’t swimming. Don’t yousce his fect?” 
re-covered, new curtains—I wonder what it would 


“No, I don’t.” 

‘‘Why there they are, as plain as day.” 

“Well, [don’t see them.” 

“Come this way, Harry. Here, Harry! Har- 
ry! Come this way, and show whether you can 
swim or not.” 

The boy who thus defended Harry was one of 
those who could swim, and consequently had 
no room for envy. 

At this call Harry turned, and facing the boys, 
began to swim toward them. 

For a few moments he swam on, until at 
length he seemed to grow tired and stopped to 
take breath. He stood upright in the water, 
which was up to his breast. Then he began fo 





myself to put a fifty dollar bill in your hands, 





swim once more. 
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Suddenly there came over his face a spasm of 
what seemed like horror, his eyes seemed start- 
ing from their sockets, a sudden exclamation es- 
caped from his lips. He flung himself back- 
ward, and giving up all attempts at swimming, 
tried to run in the deep water. 

At the same moment the boys were horrified 
to behold in the water, the dark outlines of some 
sea monster slowly circling about Harry. It 
had swum toward him, perhaps its scaly, bristly 
back had touched his tender flesh as it passed, 
and then it had turned. 

Harry was almost frantic with utter horror. 
There was only one thought in his mind, and 
that was flight to the shore. Cries arose from 
all the other boys, who stood for a moment in 
terror almost equal to that of Harry. 

“Run to the shore!”’ ‘Come to the wharf!” 
ons back!” “Turn to the right!” “Turn to the 
left!’ 

The noise was so startling that the boys at the 
end of the wharf and in the water there, were 
roused by it and came running to the spot. 

“What is it?” cried one of them, who was the 
largest and strongest of them all, as ‘he reached 
the place. 

“A shark!” said those who stood there watch- 
ing the evolutions of the monster, with white 
lips and staring eyes. 

Meanwhile Harry had worked his way through 
the water till it was but little higher than his 
waist, and rushed on faster with great leaps. 
The fish had circled about in his rear, and 
seemed deterred by the boys’ splashing. At 
length, however, it grew bolder, and as Harry 
made a bound forward, which carried him into 
somewhat shoaler water, the monster darted for- 
ward immediately in front of him. Harry, who 
had begun to have hope, gave a wild yell and 
shrank back. The fish swept by. 

“This way! Come here! We'll fight him off,” 
cried the largest boy, seizing a boat hook that 
lay on the wharf, and jumping into the water. 
Harry saw him, and heard him, and hurried in 
that direction. The other boys all seized stones 
and flung them into the water at the fish, a pro- 
ceeding which seemed to make him more cau- 
tious. Thus they tried to keep back the shark; 
one by dashing and splashing the boat hook in 
the water, the others by throwing the largest 
stones they could find. 

As Harry came near him, the big boy flung 
out his pole, and Harry seized it. The boy 
jumped upon the wharf, and jerked Harry 
toward him. A cry arose, “The shark! the 
shark!”” Behind him the sharp fin of the mon- 
ster cut the surface of the water, as in his fierce 
eagerness to seize his victim he darted straight 
toward him. But Harry was already within 
reach,—a dozen eager hands were outstretched, 
and he was jerked violently out of the water up- 
on the wharf. 

He was saved. 

Scarcely had his feet left the water when the 
shark came swiftly up. He was so fierce, and 
came with such swiftness, that before he could 
turn he had darted into shoal water, and became 
entangled among some rocks and seaweed. 

The monster beat the water with his tail, and 
endeavored to force his way through the seaweed 
and over the shoal. 

“He’s caught! Athim! At him!’ cried the 
big boy, using his boat hook. 

At this all the boys made a rush for the shore, 
and seizing the largest stones they could find, 
they sprang to the side of the wharf. One boy 
hurled a huge stone with all his force, full upon 
the monster’s head. The boy with the boat 
hook drove it with terrible violence deep into his 
back again and again. The other boys hurled 
stones with their utmost strength. Even little 
Harry took part in the assault. The thought 
of his narrow escape from the ferocious mon- 
ster excited such a thirst for vengeance that he 
forgot all his late terror, and rose at once out of 
his exhaustion. Seizing a pole which belonged 
to a sail-boat that was at the wharf, he ran to the 
scene of strife. ° 

The shark was plunging and tossing, but the 
blows had evidently weakened him. At that in- 
stant the boat hook came down for the twentieth 
time upon his torn back. With something like 
a gasp, the shark turned on his side and opened 
his horrid jaws. 

At that instant Harry plunged his pole into 
the monster’s throat. The fish closed his jaws 
over it like a vice. Harry pulled at it, but the 
monster held on. 

He shouted to the other boys for help. A 
half-a-dozen of them caught hold of the pole. 
The boy with the boat hook plunged his weapon 
into the fish, and while the others pulled he 
pushed. Thus pushing and pulling they dragzed 
the monster along in spite of his twistings and 
writhing, until he was in water so shallow as to 
render his escape impossible. Here they soon 
dispatched him. 





On opening the fish, they found in its stom- 
ach a huge, bony sculpin, and the jaws were 
taken as a trophy of their victory, and of Har- 
ry’s escape. 





IN LONDON. 
From a Correspondent. 


Great St. Paul’s and Charity Children’s Day. 





St. Paul’s, next to St. Peter’s church in Rome, 
is the noblest piece of architecture of which the 
world can boast. So “they say.” It doubtless 
requires great familiarity to see grace and beau- 
ty init. Itis called by sight-seers wondrously 
beautiful. The dome is twice the height of Trin- 
ity steeple, in New York. It is five hundred and 
ten feet in depth. Looking up from the floor to 
the dome, one sees magnificent frescoing; it is 
like being in an immense forest of interlacing 
trees, to look down its “long immensities of 
nave.” 

And on “Charity children’s day,” how shall I 
describe the scene? A great amphitheatre under 
the dome, filled by five thousand little children! 
Sometimes I could not see them for tears in my 
eyes; but O, what a sight! 

This immense garden of human flowers, this 
gathered congregation of little innocent hearts, 
raising their five thousand bird-like voices, that 
ring out and ring over the mighty space, filling 
every stately corner with melody. 

The great company of little children, many of 
them motherless and fatherless, gathered from 
every nook of gray old London. How I wished 
they could all have been there—all the worse 
than orphaned, or homeless babes, many of 
whom I mect, day after day, with such hard, 
worldly, shrunken, defiant faces. 


Many of the little children were beautiful, with |’ 


cheeks like fresh roses, and bright locks of gold- 
en hue, and the sweet blue eyes one meets so 
often, here in England. There they sat, row 
upon row, sparkling and smiling upon us, their 
rosebud lips all in motion, and many a line of 
pearly teeth disclosed. 

I shall never forget “Charity children’s day,” 
never. When I think of the great multitude of 
heaven, I shall always have before me that great 
and beautiful multitude of babes, cared for by 
kind hearts, rescued from loneliness and vice. 

The Lord Bishop of London was there, in all 
the splendor of his office. He has a kindly, 
shrewd and thoughtful face, and seems like a 
very earnest man. But bishops, and princes, 
and peers of the realm had no attraction to me, 
in the presence of those dear little children. 
They were pictures, flags, decoration, statuary, 
every thing. When the great organ notes 
thrilled through and through the mighty space, 
and the sweet, piping voices lifted up their 
hymns of praise, I think the place must have 
been full of angels, to witness the happy sights. 

England loves to show off these things, pom- 
pously, with staves and colors. The Right Hon- 
orable this, and her gracious highness that, may 
bustle about, sure of a fine notice in the next 
morning’s Times; but no matter for that; their 
hearts are in the work, if they are dressed in pur- 
ple and fine linen. Whata task it would have 
been to kiss those five thousand children, singly, 
and yet I wanted to. Gaze where I would, the 
little faces all looked joyous, fresh and happy, 
and quite sweet enough to kiss. 

Not so with the ragged school we went to see 
a few hours afterward. The room was down a 
dark, narrow, arched passage-way, and had no 
attractions, to my eyes, whatever. Three bench- 
es full of stolid-faced urchins, who seemed as 
stupid as if they had every one been dosed with 
opium that morning, stared at us as we entered. 
Mechanically they went through their tasks, with 
monotonous, sing-sing voices. 

One baby, with lack-lustre eyes—she could not 
have been more than three years old—was busily 
employed with picking up a feather, looking at 
it with dreamy eyes, and then throwing it aside. 
Presently she would seem to miss something, 


look vacantly round, find the feather, and go 








over the same performance, again and again. 
Many. of the poor, neglected little things wore 
ragged clothes. 

“It would be no use to dress them, miss,” said 
the neat little teacher; “their clothes would be 
taken mostly to the pawnbrokers’, andthey would 
be worse off than ever.” 

“And do they learn any thing?” 

“O yes, miss; we’ve fitted several so that they 
can be trained very nicely as servants, and they 
like to sing, it seems to lighten them.” 

I thought they needed something to lighten 
them, as I gazed upon the dark walls and cheer- 
less windows. ‘How would these poor creatures 
act in the country ?” I said, involuntarily. 

“They think a deal of the country, miss, and 
in hop-picking time they get wildto go. I think 
after they come home, having had their fill of 
fresh air, and sceing the grass and the wild flow- 
ers, they behave better for a time.” 

Who can wonder? 

Leaving ‘this utterly prosaic ragged school, 
we came, after a few steps, to a pawnbroker’s 
window.’ One might, in any of our cities, be 
decoyed into a decent shop of that ilk, by the ut- 
ter absence of the most objectionable features of 
such a place; but from these Old World, pauper- 
full pawnbrokers’ shops, one might say, in the 
words of the Litany, “Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Such tales of poverty in those battered bon- 
nets, those shoes nearly worn out, and one would 
think impossible to draw on the most callous 
foot! Such poor, shrivelled, stained baby gar- 
ments. Such ragged, fluffy old shawls, full of 
grease and creases! Such hats! hats that have 
been kicked like paving stones, knocked from 
frowsy heads, sat upon, and formed the unsight- 
ly protuberance that takes the place of glass in 
squalid homes; hats that have danced in drunk- 
en glee, hats that have laid in the gutter, keep- 
ing the head of some poor wretch company. 

An old, broken flatiron; a teapot, with the 
nose gone; a set of pewter spoons, battered out 
of shape; a headless doll; a calico waist with 
the sleeves torn out; a skipping rope full of 
knots; an old, black Bible, whose cover shows 
plainly that its chief use contributed to the keen- 
ness of a dull razor; a black string, with three 
gold beads upon it, each bead bearing the im- 
press of childish teeth. When the beads were 
newly strung, upon whose white neck did they 
shine, I wonder? 

















An opera cloak, originally of white satin, now 
frayed and crumpled out of all comeliness; the 
pink silk lining hanging in faded strips that 
show, here and there, touches of its once bright 
hade; the strings dirty, lim p, untwisted, the 
tassels gone. Some duchess may have worn it, 
originally. For even duchesses sell old clothes, 
sometimes to their waiting-maids, sometimes to 
the shops. Pawnbrokers are familiar with the 
back stairs of grand houses, else where could 
the mountains of old finery be put? That piti- 
ful opera-cape has probably fallen in respecta- 
bility, as gradually as some people do. First 
the duchess, then the young lady of good family, 
who wishes still to make a show, but has no 
money. Then the poor concert singer, who feels 
nerved up by her inexpensive finery; then the 
stout girl, who helps in the beer shops; then the 
servant who flaunts it at the penny theatre; then 
the street tramp, who, perchance, in her poverty 
and despair, exchanges it for a drop of whiskey, 
and so it goes down, lower and lower, till it leers, 
like a miserable, crestfallen cape, that feels that 
it has once been respectable, from the two-cent 
window of the pawnbroker of beggary. 

As I stood there, saw a woman come round 
the eorner, tidily dressed, her hair smooth, and 
her eyes red as if with recent weeping. In her 
arms she carried a pretty baby, whose tiny fea- 
tures arid round eyes reminded me of a wax doll 
that was once one of my most valued posses- 
sions. e 

.The woman’s fingers were nervously and hur- 
riedly wrenching off the baby’s small shoes, but 
the moment she saw me, she covered them both 





————— 


with one of her hands, and passed me by with 
half defiant glance. 

It needed no words to tell me that the little 
worn shoes were destined for the horrible win. 
dow, of which I had just taken an inventory, 
and I would have given anything to learn that 
tidy woman’s history. It might be that she 
wanted drink, but there was nothing in her hon- 
est face that led me to think so. I am sure she 
would have felt insulted if I had given her an 
alms. ALIcE, 


HELIGOLAND. 


“The mother of mischief is no bigger than a 
midge’s wing,” says an old proverb; and a great 
deal of truth is there in the saying, as the expe. 
rience of almost all men but too sadly proves, 
and also the experience of those masses of men 
that are called nations. 

Just now, England and Germany are not feel- 
ing comfortably towards each other because the 
former is mistress of a little island ef which the 
latter fain would become master. 

If the reader will turn to a map that has the 
North Sea, or German Ocean, on it, and look to 
about the fifty-fourth degree of latitude, and the 
eighth degree of longitude, he will sce a little 
speck, or islet, and note that it has the long 
name of Heligoland, or Helgoland, which means 
Holy Land. 

This mere speck in the waste of’ ocean is only 
about a mile in length, and is less than half a 
mile in width; and it is daily becoming less in 
size from the washings of the waves, which are 
ever wearing it out, so that in process of time 
the waters will be spread over its present site, 
and it will live only in name, unless measures are 
taken to protect it from the chafings of the sea. 

The number of people on this islet is about 
two thousand, and it produces nothing, or next 
to nothing, so that its disappearance would not 
be much noticed if its position did not cause it 
to represent certain great principles. 

The island is not only as old as the hills, but 
it has been known almost as long as the valleys 
that lie between these hills. Thousands of years 
ago it was known as a sacred place of great 
fame. 

There was a sacred grove in it, with a temple, 
where the heathen goddess Hertha was wor- 
shipped by the barbarous peoples of the North, 
ages before Christianity was preached by the 
Sea of Galilee. Hertha is supposed to represent 
our kind and venerable parent, Mother Earth. 
Hence the island’s name,— Holy Land. Den- 
mark owned this island as late as the year 1807, 
when England took it,—and her ownership was 
subsequently confirmed by treaties, and she has 
ever since held it. 

The Germans now desire to add it to their em- 
pire. It is, they say, so near their coast—from 
which it is separated by only a few miles—that 
it ought to be theirs. Besides, the French made 
use of it in the late war, and it might be used 
against Germany in future wars. 

Opinion is very strongly expressed on this 
point in Germany. Accordingly, Prince Bis- 
marck, a short time since, made a proposition 
to England that the island should be ceded to 
Germany, which would pay for it. 

The English government—through Earl Gran- 





ville, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— - 


replied, positively refusing to listen to the Ger- 
manic proposition. 

The German minister tried again, and gave 
the reasons why Germany desired to acquire the 
island, but all the answer he got was a short rep- 
etition of that which had been sent to his first 
proposal, with some words added that were by 
no means calculated to please him. 

It can hardly be possible that at present, at 
least, serious results will follow this curt refusal 
to comply with the wishes of the Germans. But 
such brusque treatment is not generally forgot- 
ten, either by individuals or nations, especially 
when it is associated with disappointment, and 
it may lead to trouble and complications in the 
future. 

—_—_—__+o>—_——_—_—— 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The Canadians are _ public-spirited, and are 
making their mark, and making it deeply, upon 
America. Asa people they have grown rapidly, 
and have exhibited great industry, skill and en- 
terprise. 

Just now they have a grand project in view. 
British America, like the United States of Amer- 
ica, stretches from ocean to ocean. It begins al- 
most with the beginning of land in the Atlantic, 
and does not stop until it reaches the Pacific. 
Like ourselves, the Canadians are ocean bound. 

In view of this fact, the Canadians propose to 
construct a railway that shall unite on their ter- 
ritory the shores of the two oceans. It is a gi- 
gantic undertaking, and they. have entered upon 
it with earnestness. Surveys are to be made 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








simultaneously at the two extremes of the line 
by about twenty parties of engineers. When 
these are completed, and the necessary informa- 
tion obtained, as to the character and cost cf the | 
work, then measures will be taken to obtain the 
money for the construction of the road. 

This project of a Canadian continental high- 
way, is achild of our continental roads. It cer- 
tainly would not have been thought of at this 
time, had they not been undertaken and to a cer- 
tain extent completed. 

Our, Pacific Railway of 1869 was the child of 
the civil war.. Many years must have passed be- 
fore it could have been completed had not our 
government given it aid.. The operating force 
that caused this aid to be given, was fear that 
the Pacific States might at some future time se- 
cede, unless measures were taken to bind them 
tothe East.. The result has shown the wisdom 
of the movement. 

The Canadians have the sagacity to profit by 
our example.. The effect will be beneficial to 
this country as well as theirs. 


—+o-—___—_. 


PRESIDENTIAL VISITS AND REC- 
REATIONS.. 

In no respect have the times changed so much 
within, what is called, living memory, as in the 
ease with which great and long journeys can be 
made by men, without interfering with. their 
business, whether public or private. 

The time was when a President of the United 
States was almost wholly confined to Washing- 
ton during his term of service.. If he made a 
distant journey, a great deal of time was con-- 
sumed, and the business of the government was 
apt to suffer: 

Most of the early Presidents,. however; did 
travel to some extent.. Washington, who died 
before the city of Washington became the na- 
tional capital, visited both the North and the 
South; and also went to his estate in Virginia.. 

John Adams came to Massachusetts; and Mr: 
Jefferson went to his estate in Virginia,. but 
neither made other journeys.. Mr. Madison was 
a very retiring man, and but little was seen of 
him by his constituents. Mr. Monroe was the 
first President who visited Beston, after Wash-- 
ington. John Quincy Adams visited his Massa-- 
chusetts home, but did not journey elsewhere to 
any extent. 

President Jackson followed Mr. Monroe’s ex- 


mple, and‘visited the North during his térm of [ 


office. He also went to his home in Tennessee. 
He was fond of going to the Rip Raps, near 
Fortress Monroe, a place unrivalled for the excel- 
lence of its sea-breeze, which the old soldier 
sniffed with delight. 

An acquaintance of ours once went to see him 
there, on business that would not admit of de- 
lay. He found the President stripped to his 
shirt, pantaloons, and slippers, with an old 
straw hat om; and sitting on a pine board 
stretched across two barrels. That was his way 
of enjoying the sea air. ; 

Mr. Van Buren made some presidential tours. 
President Harrison died after he had been but a 
few weeks in office, taking the long and final 
toad that we must all take. Mr. Tyler came to 
New England in 1848, visiting Lowell and Bos- 
ton, and assisting at the celebration of the com- 
pletion of Bunker Hill Monument. 

Mr. Polk made a visit to Boston, but in a quiet 
way. President Taylor did not, we think, leave 
Washington during his sixteen months of serv- 
ic. President Pierce remained in Washington 
during his term,—and so did Mr. Buchanan, for 
the most part. 

President Lincoln was too busy with war mat- 
ters to travel much, or to enjoy any kind of 
Tereation. He had planned some journeys f=: 
his second term, but the assassin’s bullet pre- 
Yented their accomplishment. President John- 
son made several journeys. 

President Grant excels all our chief magis- 
trates in this respect. He has visited several 
sections of the Union, and it is said, contem- 
Plates a trip to California in the autumn,—a 
Country that was further from Washington in 
Jackson’s time than Japan now is; and which 
Washington no more would have thought of 
‘siting than he would have thought of going in 
‘arch of the Fountains of the Nile. But Presi- 
dent Grant does not neglect business. The 
seat improvements in travelling and the use 
of the electric telegraph enable him to do that 
— it was impossible for the early Presidents 

0. 


It is right that public men should have their 
Periods of rest and recreation. Unremitting 
work is injurious. Life should be passed vari- 
ously and in various places. It is right, too, 
that the people should see their President, and 
that the President should mingle as much as 
Possible with the people. Where there is hon- 


broader views, and thus helps to modify and 
correct opinions. 





INCIDENT OF LORD BROUGEAWM’S 
CHILDHOOD. 

Henry, Lord Brougham, early gave promise of 
ability and usefulness. When only eighteen 
years of age he wrote a paper on the refraction 
and reflection of light, which found a place in 
the “transactions” of the Royal Society. He 
arose to the position of Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land by dint of, application and industry. The 
following curious anecdote of his childhood ap- 
pears in Temple Bar: 


The pupil’s play-hours at home were devoted, 
in part, to playing at judge and jury, in which 
game he opened the case, defended the prisoner, 
examined the witnesses and passed judgment. 
The legal idea was made to serve his purpose on 
another occasion, when the impulsive, boyish 
impertinence displayed was elevated to the dig- 
~~ of prophecy. 

party of children, of whom Lord Brougham 
was one, were on their way in a hackney-coach 
to ajuvenile ball. Their progress was stopped 
at a toll-bar by the inability to collect sixpence 
among them to pay the toll. The gate-keeper 
was inexorable. The children were in despair, 
but up suddenly jumped young Henry, who said 
gravely to the toll-collector, 
“O, you will surely let us pass, for Iam the 
lord chancellor!” , 
It is a singular fact, recorded by Brougham 
himself, that when he was in after life offered 
the chancellorship, his mother exercised her self- 
control and self-denial, in opposing, by her re- 
monstrances and earnest advice, her son’s accept- 
ance of the office. 

He may himself have told his well-loved 
daughter the story of his trying, when a child, to 
pass himself off as the lord chancellor, in order 
to get through a turnpike toll free. If so, or 
whether so or not, the young girl always looked 
as on a certainty for her father’s elevation to 
that dignity.. When she was but seven years old 
she used to say, “Papa will be lord chancellor; 
you'll see that.’” 

Her father used to tell it of her with great 
glee. Some one would ask her questions regard- 
ing other dignitices, and the persons likely to ob- 
tain them.. To such inquiries she would an- 
swer, “I do not know; but I am. sure that papa 
will be lord chancellor.’” 

It has been conjectured that when the dignity 
was offered to him, his daughter’s aw had 
more influence with him than all his mother’s 
advice not to take upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of such an office.. 


+> 
+> 


INFLUENCED ONLY ONCE.. 

A Tennessee paper, the Hartsville Vidette, tells 
us of a just Kentucky judge, whose record and 
experience are surely matched. by: few;. in. his 
profession or in any other: 

An incident in the career of the Hon,. Thomas 
B. Monroe, who for over twenty-five years occu- 
pied the position of federal judge in Kentucky, 
will illustrate the high purity of his character, 
and may serve to remind the judiciar 
day how conscientiously judges of. the olden 
time held the scales of justice.. 

A student in the judge’s law: school one day 
asked him if, in deciding a case, he ever felt any 





judge promptly said, ‘‘Never but once; I'll tell 
you the story. There was an important case, 
which was argued with great ability before me 
Frankfort, and it took two weeks in trial. 
man dressed in black, modestly and unassum- 
her seat near the door. 

“Just before the court adjourned she retired, 


was. 
then on trial. When the case was submitted, 


man and her courtesy. I began to doubt wheth- 
favor. 


‘a the world. I never,”’ said the old ju 


and d y of a little woman in black.” 
+> ——__ 


MAMMOTH REMAINS. 


eleven feet high, and seventeen feet in length 


that State. An exchange says: 





“Y of purpose, mutual acquaintance gives 





of our | gested. 


bias or prejudice for or against the parties.. The | Saratoga.” 


by the most distinguished lawyers at the bar of | it was the gentleman we met at West Point last 
Every morning as the court opened, a little wo- | dren?” 


ingly came into court, as if unseen, and took | with a vague remembrance of a stout gentleman 


not without making always a courtesy. It at-| elor, and has red hair; but there is no use trying 
tracted my attention, and I inquired who she| to tell a story to folks who don’t know any 
I was told that she was a party to the suit | thing;” and the angry paterfamilias retires be- 


and I was preparing my opinion, I found it im-| story at its birth with grim ferocity. 
possible to dismiss from my mind the little wo- | - 


er I could do justice in the case. I studied the 
matter very closely, and finally decided in her 
It involved the title to all she possessed 

dee, “was 
entirely satisfied that my decision was correct, : 
until it was finally unanimously affirmed by the | something to know that they work at all: 
Superior Court of the United States. I feared 
my = mong had been warped by the simplicity 


Remains of gigantic animals have been found , 
in the States of New York, New Jersey, Ken- | around the waist. ~ 
tucky, Mississippi and the new States of the far and were attached to poles twenty or thirty feet 
West. Several remarkable specimens may be scooped up the fish. 
seen in the museums of Boston and Cambridge; 
among the best those in the collection of the late | him on the head with a short club to kill him. 
Dr. Warren. The famous skeleton in Cambridge Great numbers are taken. 
was discovered in New Jersey, in 1844. Dr. War- 
ren had the remains of a mastodon, which was | eration or two. 


and whose tusks were eleven feet long. It may 


still be seen in his collection in Boston. We| skin, and allowed it to be separated from the 
find in the Ohio papers accounts of the discov-| meat. This operation was performed with the 
ery of mammoth remains in Clarke county, in 


The citizens of Clarke Co., Ohio, especially of | a neighborhood which was filled with an odor 
Springfield, are living in, or through, quite a| decidedly more pungent than agreeable. 
sensation, over a pair of very large horns, or| be well enough to say that these “noble red 
tusks, which were found some two miles from 

burg, in Harmony Township, by some] to the Eastern markets. 
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workmen who were digging a ditch, or rather 
by a gentleman who was passing by about the 
time the workmen excavated the monsters. Af- 
ter some further search four monstrous teeth, a 
very large rib and a part of the neck bone were 
found, The teeth weigh over nine pounds each. 
The tusks measure twelve feet long. Prof.Geiger, 
of Wittemberg College, pronounces them a part 
of the skeleton of a mammoth elephant. One of 
the tusks was very much decomposed; so much 
so as to fall to pieces when handled. The other 
was in a tolerable state of preservation, but not 
sound. The teeth are perfectly sound and solid. 
Further search is to be made for the rest of the 
skeleton of the monster. 


~<t@>> 
or 





THE GOLDEN ROSE, 


Empress Eugenic has many friends in her exile 
—though it may be doubted whether most of 
them are more than romantic adherents of the 
gallant sort, who would rather undertake impos- 
sible adventures to gratify her whims than do a 
solid job of work to help her necessities. The 
London Court Journal prints the following chi- 
valric story: 

It seems that one of our young Catholic heroes 
of high life, always a great admirer of the Em- 
press Eugenie, paid a visit to Chisclhurst, last 
week, previous to his departure for Paris. 
“What can I bring your Majesty from Baby- 
lon?”—the name by which the doomed city is 
always designated now by the Ultramontane 
party—said the young nobleman, as he bent low 
over Her Majesty’s fair hand. 

“Nothing,’ replied the Empress, sadly; then 
suddenly correcting her speech, said, quietly, 
“Yes, there is one thing I should love. Bring 
me a rose from the garden of the Tuileries!” 
The young man promised to execute this ap- 
parently easy commission, and departed in sad- 
ness. On Friday he reappeared at Chiselhurst 
with a case of purple morocco in his hand, which 
he reverently presented on bended knee to the 
Empress. It was the Golden Rose, gift of the 
Pope to Her Majesty, that he had brought “from 
the Tuileries.” How he had obtained it, or 
through what long course of adventure he had 
traced it to the party willing to part with it, will 
never be known, nor yet at what sacrifice it was 
obtained. But great was the joy of the illustri- 
ous lady on beholding it, and pardonable the 
feeling which induces her to hope that it may 
bring a blessiug to her house. 


SLIPS OF MEMORY AT THE WRONG 
TIME, 

We can never forget the mortification of a 
worthy college professor, when, on attempting 
at a happy point in his lecture to quote an apt 
passage from ““Thompson’s Seasons,” he found 
himself stuck in the middte of the second line.. 

How many persons do we know who can never 
remember names, but stop in the middle of a 
story to search the ceiling for the names of the 
dramatis persone, as though they were to be 
found written there in letters of fire! This fail- 
ing, the whole family is called into requisition 
to discover the lost title, and Mr. “Smith” is sug- 





“O no, my dear, how can you be so stupid? 
You know that Mr. Smith has gone to Europe.” 

“Mr. Brown”’ is then proposed. 

“Brown! Of course not; he never goes to 


The youngest daughter timidly suggests “Mr. 
Jones.” 
“How dull you all are! 


Have I not told you 
year—the one with gray whiskers and two chil- 
“O, I know—Mr. Robinson,” cries the wife, 


and two mischievous boys. 
“Nonsense, Matilda! Mr. Robinson is a bach- 


hind his newpaper, strangling the unfortunate 





SALMON FISHING BY INDIANS, 


A correspondent of the Norwich Bulletin, writ- 
ing from Oregon, sends some notes of his obser- 
vations among the dirty natives. It is worth 


At several points along the river were Indian 
lodges. The inhabitants appeared to be catching 
salmon. Having some curiosity to witness the 
process we visited them at the falls. Rude plat- 
forms had been erected over the slackwater cur- 
rents at the foot of the falls. On them stood the 
Indians, innocent of fashion, save a dirty rag 
Their nets were basket-like, 


long. These. they plunged into the pools, and 


As soon as one was caught the Indian struck 


The salmon then 
op into the hands of an aged squaw, who 

ad apparently been guiltless of water for a gen- 
She opened them on the back, 
cut off the heads and took out the bones. The 
pieces were then placed in the sun, the warm 
rays of which soon started the oil under the 


same fingers. 
Curiosity was satisfied without prosecuting 
the inquiry any further, and we withdrew from 


It may 
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R&°ot BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 
By Jane Taylor. 

A monk, when his rites sacerdotal were o'er, 
In the depth of his cell, with its stone-covered floor, 
Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 
Once formed the contrivance we now shall explain: 
In youth 'twas projected, but years stole away, 
And ere ’twas complete, he was wrinkled and gray; 
But success is secure, unless energy fails, 
And at length he produced the philosopher's scales. 
What were they? you ask: you shall presently sce. 
These scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea; 
0 no—for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualities, feelings and thoughts they could weigh; 
Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense. 
Naught was there so bulky but there it could lay, 
And naught so ethereal but there it would stay, 
And naught so reluctant but in it must go— 
All which some examples more clearly will show. 
The first thing he weigh'd was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As « weight he threw in the torn scrap of a leaf, 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief, 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
That it bounced like a ball on the roof of his cell. 
One time he put in Alexander the Great, 
And a garment that Dorcas had made for a weight; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down, 
A long row of almshouses, amply endowed, 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Next 1 aded one scale, while the other was press’d 
By those mites the poor widow threw into the chest; 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down the farthing’s worth came with a bounce. 
Again he performed an experiment rare: 
A monk, with austerities bleeding and bare, ° 
Climb’d into his scale—in the other was laid 
The heart of a Howard, now partly decayed ; 
When he found with surprise that the whole of his brother 
Weighed less ky some pounds than the bit of the other, 
By other experiments (no matter how), 
He found that ten chariots weigh’d less than a plough; 
A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balanced by only a tenpenny nail. 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weigh’'d less than a widow's uncrystallized tear; 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light in the opposite scale, 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, ten courtiers, one earl, 
Ten councillors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 
Ail heap'd in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weigh ‘d less than a few grains of candor and sense; 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potato just washed from the dirt. 
Yet no mountains of silver and gold would suffice 
One pearl to outweigh, ‘twas the pearl of great price. 
Last of all the whole world was bowl'd in at the gate, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight; 
When the scale with the soul in so mightily fell, 
That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his cell. 


+o 
HOW HE WAS ROBBED. 

People who travel must be cautious in select- 
ing companions from among the strangers they 
meet. A forcible illustration of this is found in 
the following story. An easy-going English- 
man was making the tour of the continent for 
his pleasure when he fell in with one of those 
chameleon-faced adventurers who infest public 
places and scruple at no means of fraud or dar- 
ing, to enrich themselves by robbing others. 
This character is thus described : 


Ife was a young man of affable manners, and 
florid taste in dress, whose occupation, exact so- 
cial position and even nationality, it was difficult 
to detine. Sometimes I took him for a commer- 
cial traveller, then for a clerk in a counting- 
house, and then for a man of independent means, 
whose companions in carly life had been some- 
what mixed. His inquisitiveness was Ameri- 
ean, his vulgarity British, his jewelry Teutonic. 
Was he a Dutchman who had lived a great deal 
in England, or an Englishman who had resided 
much in Ilolland? Both languages seemed nat- 
ural to him. I tried to make him talk about 
himself, and found, after a time, that he was 
practising a precisely similar experiment upon 
me; only he was successful and I was not. 
What a difference that makes, ch! 

The traveller and his “interesting” companion 
were constantly together for many days, on land 
and water, even sharing the same lodging, in 
the course of which intimacy the former revealed 
all his plans (over their social “drinks,’”’) told 
how much money he had, &c. One day he com- 
plained of a main in his toe, and the “affable” 
young man examined it and pronounced it gout 
—a disease of which the Englishman stood in 
immediate terror. The adventurer, however, as- 
sured him that he was something of a doctor, 
and knew how to cure gout in a very short time 
by the hydropathic method. It was arranged 
that the sore toe should receive treatment at thé 
very next stopping-place. The victim relates 
the rest: 

We arrived at Dusseldorf, and my companion 
took me to a second-class hotel near the station, 
where, he said, the attendance, &c., was just as 
good as at the expensive one to which English 
travellers usually went, while the charges were 
about half. The fact that no one connected 
with the establishment spoke a word of English 
or French did not matter, since the young man 
Was to manige every thing, and attend upon me 
himself till I had thrown off the attack, which 


he promised should be in two days’ time at far- 
thest. 

He certainly commenced my treatment prompt- 
ly. That evening I drank about a quart of wa- 
ter, and had my foot, which was now much in- 
flamed and very tender, swathed in wet. band- 


ages surrounded by dry ones; and on the fol- 
lowing morning, servants having brought many 
sheets and pails into my bedroom, the young 
man locked the door, and commenced serious 
operations. One of the sheets was sect to soak 
in one of the pails; I was invited to rise and at- 
tire myself in the costume of Gibson’s “Venus.” 
Then I was suddenly draped in the saturated 
sheet, and really thought I should never get my 
breath again, the shock was so great. Then com- 
menced a swaddling process, dry sheets being 
wound round and round me over the wet one, 
till I was like a sweet onion with a damp heart; 
and in this state I lay on my back on the bed, a 
live mummy, unable to stir hand or foot. 

“Do you glow now?” asked the young man. 
Idid. ‘That is right, it will draw the gout out 
of you; now open your mouth; so.” 

When I complied, he put a handkerchief tight- 
ly rolled up, into it, keeping it in its place with 
another inserted like a bit, and tied tightly at 
the back of my head. 

“Don’t try to speak, for it will be a useless ex- 
ertion,” said the young man. “If you want to 
know what I have zagged you for, [ will tell you; 
it is to prevent you from calling for help. You 
cannot move hand or foot; you cannet make 
yourself heard; so now I am going to rob you.” 
And the villain positively proceeded, under my 
very eyes, to ransack all my luggaze, appropri- 
ating to himself every note, every coin he could 
find, and he found all I possessed. 

“T leave you your watch, your chain and your 
ring,” he said, at last; “and now I must bid you 
good-by. I will tell the peop!e to come and look 
after you in a coupie of hours, by which time I 
shall be beyond the'reach of pursuit. Sorry I 
cannot stay to sec the success of my experiment 
upon the gout—ta, ta!” 

When the two hours had expired the poor 
duped traveller was relieved of his gag and 
swathings; but he never saw his money again 
—nor the “affable young man” who doctored 
him for the gout by hydropathy. 

ed 
For the Companion. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

The mother of Washington passed her last 
years in Fredericksburg. She was a prayerful 
woman, trustful and devout. Near her residence 
were some picturesque rocks overshadowed by 
trees. A lover of woods, birds and flowers, she 
used to retire in pleasant weather to this lovely 
spot for meditation and prayer. She there tast- 
ed the sweetness of which Cowper sings: 

“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 

And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee.” 

Here the still twilights of the summer days 
during the stormy period of the American Rev- 
olution found the mother of Washington pray- 
ing. 

The burden of her prayers is known only to 
God. No step followed her to that leafy sanctu- 
ary. One cannot doubt that she prayed for her 
country and for her son, and that her prayers 
were heard in heaven. This place of devotion 
became to her one of the dearest spots on earth, 
and she selected it for her grave. 

The spring of 1789 found her at the age of 
fourscore and five years suffering from an incu" 
rable disease. Just before entering upon the du- 
ties of the presidential office, Washington hast- 
ened to Fredericksburg to make her a visit. It 
was their last interview. 

“The people,” said Washington, after the first 
emotions incident to such a meeting had subsid- 
ed, “‘have been pleased to clect me to the magis- 
tracy of the United States. I have come to bid 
you farewell. As soon as the business of ar- 
ranging the new government is over, I shall 
hasten to Virginia and’’-—— 

“You will never see me more,” said the vener- 
able woman. “My great age and the disease 
from which I am suffering, warn me that I shall 
not be long in the world. I trust God I am 
somewhat prepared for a better. But go, George, 
fulfil the destiny Heaven assigns you, and may 
Hleaven’s and your mother’s blessing be with you 
always.” 

Washington wept like a child, kissed her fur- 
rowed check, then went forth to the great work 
before him. Her grave was long neglected. As 
Mrs. Sigourney sweetly and touchingly told the 
tale,— 

“Nature stole 
In her soft minstrelsy around thy bed, 
Spreading her vernal tissue, violet gemmed, 
And pearled with dews. 

“She bade bright flowers spring, 

Gifts of frankincense with sweet song of bird; 
And autumn cast his reaper’s coronet 
Down at thy feet, and stormy winter speak 
Sternly of man’s neglect.” 

In 1833 a monument was commenced over her 
grave, the corner-stone of which was laid by 
President Jackson. 

MARY, THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON, 

This simple and affecting inscription is enough. 
Her spirit rests with God who gave it. 4H. B. 
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Some Tex As INDIANS attempted to get up a 





menagerie of their own, and commenced by 


JULY 20, 1871, 





‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





stealing an elephant belonging to a travelling 
circus. They carried him to their village, where 
upon his arrival he assumed command, scatter- 
ing Indians and wigwams promiscuously. Lo 
has abandoned the show business for the present. 


~~ 


INCIDENTS OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
IN VALPARAISO. 

South America has been the scene of some of 
the most terrible earthquakes known in history. 
One of the more recent calamities of this kind is 
described by a travelling correspandent of the 
Boston Journal, who makes us smile as well as 
pity: 

Fortunately I have to tell you of general con- 
sternation, and of scenes rathercomic than trag- 
ical. My room-mate, who had been through 
many an earthquake here and in Peru, rushed 
out of the room en dishabille. The house 
was swaying backward and forward like a tree 
shaken by the wind. There was but little noise, 
other than the crackling of timbers, and the 
usual heavy rumbling that precedes and accom- 
panies an earthquake was wanting. 

The house in which I live is built against the 
hill, and there is an egress by the roof to the hill 
behind which we have often spoken of as being 
the safest refuge in case of a severe earthquake. 
Singularly enough, I did not feel the slightest 
alarm, probably through ignorance, as I find 
those that have seen most of earthquakes fear 
them most. But as the rest-had all left, I 
thought it best for me to go too. 

Not caring, however, to — in public with- 
out the customary clothing, I was making fran- 
tic efforts to put on my pantaloons, but the room 
shook so that I found it difficult to stand. 
When at last I got on my pantaloons, I started 
for the door, but by this time the shock was over 
and I did not really leave my room. 

As the people of the house slowly returned to 
their rooms, I saw only pale faces and trembling 
limbs. Dr. Baker, a dentist, who occupicd the 
rooms below me, had a patient in the chair. He 
ran for the hill, his patient following him. 

Men in the barber’s shop rushed into the street 
with napkins under their chins, some partially 
shaved and others just lathered, and the barbers 
with either the razor or brush in their hands. 

A young American dentist, Emmons by name, 
was filling a lady’s tooth when the shock oc- 
curred. He rushed into the streets with his in- 
struments in his hands, the lady following him 
with a napkin in her mouth. 

The cornice was thrown from a new building 
in the Plaza de la Municipalidad, and a boy and 
a girl who were passing at the time were injured 
by the debris, the latter so severely that she dicd 
the nextday. The walls of the ieee church 
were cracked in several places, and, as service 
was being held at the time, there was a great 
panic and rushing for the street, in —— many 
women fainted, and others, in the rush, were 
thrown down and severcly bruised. A like scene 
occurred in the other churches. Many houses in 
various parts of the city were cracked, but none 
thrown down. In the hospital many bedridden 
patients found sufficient strength to rush out of 
doors. 


SAVED BY A CANARY. 


Norah had carefully turned down the gaslight, 
so that Dick should not chirp and disturb the 
little trio of “troublesome comforts,” had dis- 
posed a small towel-rack full of aprons airing at 
a safe distance from the grate, and had gone 
down to sit in the kitchen with Bridget. am- 
ma had smoothed her sweet face into its usual 
serene expression, and was reading the evening 
papers with papa; and for awhile every thing 
was safe and quiet. 

Now, when Mrs. West had bought Dick of the 
bird-fancier, two years avo, the man had repeat- 
ed, over and over again, “Splendid singer, he is, 
ma’am; warranted to sing by daylight or gas- 
light!’ Mrs. West did not think much of this 
at the time, but she soon found that the little fel- 
low would hop and chirp all night if he saw the 
least spark of light. Often, when one of the 
children was sick at night, Dick would have to 
be hung in another room, such a singing would 
he keep up! 

On this occasion Dick was deep in dreams, 
with his brizht eves closed and his saucy head 
snugly tucked under his wing, when, in the 
midst of his slumbers, he was suddenly waked 
by alight. Instantly he was on two legs instead 
of one, and in a few seconds was chirping ina 
very lively tone. 

Thinking that a nocturnal lunch would taste 
good, he hopped down to the seed-box and was 
busily engagedin eating. Brighter and brighter 
gleamed the lizht, and presently it attracted our 
wise little bird, so that he flew into his ring, and 
began a soft little song. 

ut the light that pleased little Dick was far 
more dazzling than the ordinary gaslight, for a 
live coal had snapped from tle midst of the glow- 
ing fire, and in a moment the aprons had begun 
to blaze! 

One of them falling off, lay on Mabel’s little 
heap of clothes, and these were soon on fire; 
the chair close by contaiaed Lotty’s clothes, and 
just beyond that, through the open door, was the 
foot of Harry’s white bed. The three precious 
lives were steeped in a sound, childish slumber, 
while the hearts sround which the little lives 
were entwined were beating calmly and uncon- 
sciously in papa’s and mamma’s bosoms. Could 
nothing save them? Had they prayed in vain 
to God to watch over them that night, and keep 
them from harm? 

The children slept on and did not hear the 
friendly voice; but“Mrs. West down stairs, start- 
ed, oan held her breath to listen. 

“Why don’t you go on, my dear?” said her 
husband. 

“Hark!” said she; “I think I hear Dick sing- 
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“Well, what if he is singing?” 

“Why, he never sings unless there is a licht.” 
“Probably Norah is up there for some reason, 
What a little woman you are, to be so casily 
startled about the children!” 

So on went the reading, while up stairs the 
fire had got possession of Harry’s bed-clothes 
and the smoke bean to be very thick. : 
Little Dick seemed to think something was 
wrong, but sang on bravely, and at last Mrs, 
West, being afraid he would wake the children 
told her husband to wait until she had been up 
to see into the matter, promised to be with him 
again in a moment, and ran up stairs, 
Opening the door where her treasures Were, 
she was blinded and choked by a sudden smoke, 
Beyond, in the adjoining room, she could stil] 
hear little Dick. She joined her voice to his, 
and Mr. West came flying up stairs, soon fo}- 
lowed by Norah, and Bridget, and Bridget’s cous. 
in, John Thomas, whom the dreadful cry of 
“Fire!” had roused in a moment. 

Mrs. West, though almost fainting with terror, 
caught up Harry, and made Norah and Bridget 
understand that Lotty and Mabel must also be 
snatched out of bed; and Mr. West, with John 
Thomas’s help, emptied the water-pitchers and 
the pails from the bath-room close by. The lit. 
tle ones, hardly comprehending what had taken 
place, were quickly tucked in mamma’s bed, and 
the two servant-girls ran back to help fill the 
pails at the taps. It was all done so quickly, 
that it hardly took as long as it has taken me to 
write about it. 

Mamma had been very courageous until every 
thing that she could do had been done, and then 
she Rit her strength leave her, and sank upon 
the floor. ; 

Lotty and Mabel, after a few ineffectual at 
tempts to ask some questions, fell fast asleep; 
but Harry had been more thoroughly aroused, 
and now suddenly asked, “What’s the matter, 
mamma? why did you bring me into your 
room?” Receiving no immediate answer, hesat 
up in bed, and began again, “I thought [ heard 
Dick singing.” 

“OQ Harry!” burst out mamma, through her 
tears, ‘‘Dick’s singing saved your life!” and then 
she fell into such a passion of joyful weeping 
that she could say no more. 

Harry did not know why he should cry, but 
cry he did, in sympathy with mamma. 

In the morning, when Mrs. West opened the 
door of his cage out hopped little Dick upon her 
finger, and the grateful mother pressed her lips 
again and again upon his bright feathers, I can 
tell you, Dick had an extra dig lump of sugar 
that day; and they have loved him more and 
more every day since.—Christian Weekly. 


—_—__+o+—__—_ 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR EYESIGHT. 


Milton’s blindness was the result of overwork 
and dyspepsia. One of the most eminent Amer- 
ican divines has for some time been eompelled 
to foreg the pleasure of reading, has spent thou- 
sands of dollars in vain, and lost years of time 
in consequence of getting up a few hours before 
day and studying by artificial light. Multitudes 
of men and women have made their eyes weak 
for life by the too free use of the cyesight in 
reading fine print and doing fine sewing. 

In view of these things it is well to observe 
the following rules in the use of the eyes: 

Avoid sudden changes between light and dark- 
ness. 

Never begin to rcad, or write, or sew, for sev- 
eral minutes after coming from darkness toa 
bright light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or of a 
cloudy day. ¥ 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light, 
or window, or door. 

It is better to have iight from above, obliquely 
over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that on first awakening the eyes 
shall open upon the light of a window. : 

Do not use the eyesight so scant that it requires 
an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and pains and 
confuses the sight. The moment you are sensi 
ble of an effort to distinguish, that moment cease, 
and take a walk or ride. p 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be of a blu- 
ish tinge, and the walls of some mellow tint. 

The moment that you are instinctively prompt 
ed to rub your eyes, that moment stop using 
them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, 
do not forcibly open them, but apply the saliva 
with the finger; it is the speediest diluent in the 
world.. Then wash the eyes and face in warm 
water.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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HOW WASHINGTON LOOKED IN 1778. 
The following sketch of Gen. Washington’s 
personal appearance is taken from a letter writ 
ten in New York, in 1778, and published in the 
Kentish Gazette, an English paper: 


Gen. Washington is now in the forty-seventh 
year of his age; he is a tall, well-made man, 
rather large boned, and has a tolerably mteel 
address; his features are manly and bold; his 
eyes of a bluish cast, and very lively; his hair of 
a deep brown; his face rather long and marked 
with the small-pox; his complexion sunburnt 
and without much color; and his countenance 
sensible, composed and thoughtful. There is@ 
remarkable air of dignity about him, we 
striking degree of gracefulness; he has an exc 
lent understanding, without much quickness; 
is strictly just, vigilant and generous, an ale’ 
tionate husband, a faithful friend, a father © 
the deserving soldier; a gentleman in his man 
ners; in temper rather reserved; a total 
ger to religious prejudices, which have 50 © : 
excited Christians of one denomination t 
the throats of those of another; in his pe =| 





irreproachable; he was never known to eX 
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the bounds of the most rigid temperance. In a 
word, all his friends and acquaintances allow 
that no man ever united in his own person a 
more perfect alliance of the virtues of a philoso- 
pher and the talents of a general. 


——___ —+or----- — 
A SELLER SOLD. 


An incident recently occurred in a town on 
the Connecticut River,which illustrates the dan- 
ger of practical joking, and serves at the same 
time its purpose of fun: 


A certain barber happening in a store, a clerk 
offered a bottle of bear’s oil. He did not want 
it, but being over urged, took it and paid for it. 
On opening it in his shop, the oil was found to 
be lamp oil, with a very rank smell. Nothing 
was said of the cheat, and the barber shaved 
along, as usual, until the matter was forgotten. 

A few evenings since the clerk went into the 
barber shop to be shaved, preparatory to a ball. 
After the harvest of thick, beardy skin had been 
reaped, the clerk straightened himself up and 
exclaimed,— 

“Now slap on the oil.” 

A good handful was poured, “slapped,” and 
rubbed in. A second followed, but before it 
could be rubbed in, the clerk smelt something, 
and leaped from the chair as if he had been shot, 
at the same time giving utterance to sundry 
ejaculations of disgust. ! 

The barber assured the enraged customer that 
he had put bear’s oil on his head, and from the 
very bottle he had sold him. If it was poor oil 
it was the clerk’s fault. There was no resisting 
this, and the matter was settled by refunding 
the money paid for the oil, and shampooing at 
the clerk’s expense. 

The clerk went to the ball, but the rank lamp 
oil stuck to his hair, and the snuffs of those who 
came near him showed that the. barber, was 
wicked when he shampooed him.’ 


or 


FASHION IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Fashions travel fast and succeed each other in 
a provoking hurry, but, after all, the styles worn 
by our great grandmothers don’t seem to have 
travelled quite round the world. yet. Mr. R. 
Pumpelly, the distinguished Chinese traveller, in- 
forms us that the Pacific Islanders, who are sev- 
eral hours behind us in getting the sunrise, are 
several generations behind us in getting the 
fashions. He says: 


The costume introduced by the missionaries, 
fifty years ayo, is still the dress of the native 
women of the Sandwich Islands. It consists of 
long skirts, high waists, immense coal-scuttle 
‘bonnets, and, apparently, no under-clothing. It 
is said that it was with great difficulty that the 
missionaries succeeded in making these children 
of nature adopt any dress whatever, even for de- 
cent attendance at church. Even now, | have 
been told, on some of the islands, the people 
bring, on Sunday, all their clothing in a bundle 
to the door of the church, where they dress, and 
after service, doffing their costume, carry it 
homeward under their arms. 


———_—+o+ ——__—_- 
LIKE CHILD, LIKE MAN. 


It is told of Henry IV., of France, that he 
twice whipped his son, Louis XIII., with his 
own hand—the first time because he had taken 
such a dislike to a gentleman that his servile 
attendants could only appease him by pretend- 
ing to shoot, with a pistol without ball, the ob- 
ject of his aversion; the second time for crush- 
ing the head of a sparrow. Though the just 
punishment he had received was small in com- 
parison with the unjust punishment he had in- 
flicted, his mother objected to this discipline of 
herson. “Pray to God,”-replied Henry, “that I 
may live, for when I am gone he will ill-treat 
you.” 

The experience of the king had taught him 
that cruelty seldom knows any distinctions, and 
that he who begins by crushing the heads of 
sparrows in sport, would end by directing his 
venom against the mother that bore him. The 
— was verified to the letter.—Quarterly 

eview. 





a eel 
A LION MADE BY A WOLF. 


Wilhelm Wolff, the Berlin sculptor, has just 
finished an altogether original group of four 
lions. The mother-lioness has just been struck 
by a fatal arrow, and in her face there is an al- 
most human expression of mingled pain and 
dread of approaching death, for her limbs are 
already stiffening. An unconscious little cub is 
leisurely takingits accustomed nourishment, and 
another is scrambling sportively over her back, 
probably with the same end in view. But most 
striking of all is the figure of the male lion. The 
bereaved king of the desert stands, full of gricf 
and wrath, behind his dying partner, and, with 
head extended and vengeful eye, he gazes into 
the distance, as if trying to discover who has 
slain his beloved. He looks as if he had just 


given a howl awful enough to make the desert 
tremble. 


—— + 


Just as an auctioneer was saying “Gone!” a 
few evenings since, his audience went through 
the floor into the cellar, but happily without 
hurting any ofthem. The auctioneer, as soon as 
he found his legs, remarked that the accident 
would allow him to sell lower than before, and 
called for a bid, and they bid him “Good night. ’ 


+o 


A sTaTesmMaN who had failed, wrote on his 
nt door: “Payment suspended for thirty 
days.” A neighbor, reading this, said: “You 
have not dated this notice.” “No,” said he, “I 
ant intend to do so; it would run out if I 














THE CHILD’S CREED. 


I must not lie, but speak with cautious tongue; 
God hears each word that little children say; 
Like ris upon a string of gold, are hung 
All gentle things we utter, day by day. 


I must not fight; these skilful, busy hands 

Were meant to touch with silken, soft caress; 

To lead the weak, to work, when toil demands, 

Nor curse with smiting, what God meant to bless. 


I must not steal, whate’er my neighbors own, 
Or small, or mean, or worthless unto them; 
For God will see from His eternal throne; 

If but a flower I take, He marks the stem. 


I must not hate—for hate is deadly sin— 
Even my enemy, though he hated me; 
God’s golden gates I cannot enter in, 

If in my soul one thought of hate there be. 


But I must love; love is the morning star, 
That ushers in the day; love like the sun 
Scatters its constant blessings near and far; 

It tells of heaven; ’tis heaven on earth begun. 


And I must pray; my little heart must rise 

Quick as a thought can send it, unto heaven; 
Straight as the lark goes singing to the skies, 

So must my soul’s best powers to God be given. 


And I must try, when wicked tempters come, 
To keep each evil thing beneath my feet; 

Just as a little tired child goes home, 

Nor stops for all the rude charms of the street. 


For am I not a soldier of the Lord? 
Young, it is true, but old enough to be 
Christian in truth, in deed, in thought, in word; 
Like Him who gave His precious life for me. 
7 3 MBs. Ry A. DENISON. 


-——_+or—_—_——— 


For the Companion 


LITTLE ROY. 





Little Roy Bent was full of trouble. His mam- 
ma was sick, and he didn’t know what to do 
with himself. He had no brothers or sisters to 
play with, and papa had gone to his office. ~ 

To be sure there was Cousin Sophia, but she 
wasn’t a bit like mamma. Cousin Sophia loved 
him and took good care of him, but the litle boy 


So at length little Roy crept softly up stairs to 
his mamma’s room and stood by her bed. 

“Mamma,” said he, “I should like to pound.” 

“Well, where’s your little hammer?” asked 
mamma. 

“O, it’s in my plaything-box,” said Roy. 
“But I haven’t any nails nor anything to pound 
7em in.” 

“You poor little workman,” said mamma, 
smiling. ‘There is a bundle of laths in the 
kitchen closet that papa brought home on pur- 
pose for you. They are on a high shelf. You 
may go and ask Cousin Sophia to give you one 
of them and a few tacks. But you must take 
them into the shed, so I need not hear the 
noise.” 

Roy hurried down stairs with a bright face, to 
find Cousin Sophia. She was dusting the par- 
lor. Roy was a very polite little boy, and he 
said, “‘Please will you come to the kitchen Closet 
and get me a lath and some tacks? I’m going 
to pound.” 

“Nonsense,” said Cousin Sophia. 
no need of your pounding. Run away and play 
with your blocks. I’m busy, and I can’t leave 
my work every two minutes to wait on you.” 

Now Cousin Sophia meant all the time to get 
the things Roy wanted, when she got ready; but 
Roy didn’t know that, and he felt so disappoint- 
ed he could not speak. He shut the door and 
went slowly back to his mother’s room. 

“What is it, dear?’ asked mamma, when she 
saw the sorrowful little face near her pillow. 

“QO dear,” sobbed Roy. ‘She says I can’t have 
this, and I can’t have that, andI can’t have that, 
and what can I have?” 

Mamma tried not to smile as she took Roy’s 
chubby hands in hers and said, lovingly,— 


“There’s 





missed his mother’s gentle tones and ways. 4 eyes I saw the conclusion of the shocking affair. 


So Roy told his story, ending by laying his 
cheek on the pillow and saying, mournfully, 
“Mamma, I don’t have any more happy days.” 
“T am very sorry,” said mamma. “It makes 
me sad to see you unhappy. Cousin Sophia 
loves you dearly, and she don’t. mean to be un- 
kind to you. I dare say you give her a great 
deal of trouble sometimes. You know she never 
had any little boys to take care of, and she don’t 
know how many things they want.”’ 

“T hope no little boys will ever buy her for 
their mother,” said Roy, decidedly. 

“Besides,” mamma went on, “you did not tell 
her that I said you might have those things. If 
you had told her I sent you to ask her, she would 
have gone at once. Now go and tell her mam- 
ma is willing you should pound if she will be so 
kind as to give you the things. You are my lit- 
tle gentleman, remember.” 





Roy kissed his mother and went down stairs 
again. Cousin Sophia was in the kitchen this 
time, but he did not have to ask her, for the lath 
and tacks lay on the table. There was a sugared 
cookie beside them. 

“Is that for me?” asked Roy. 

“Of course,” said Cousin Sophia. “Did you 
think it was the milkman’s? Here’s your ham- 
mer, so take your thingsand run. I’m going to 
mop the floor.” 

Roy hurried off to the shed, and as he ate the 
cookie he thought Cousin Sophia wasn’t so very 
bad, after all. He “pounded’’ to his heart’s con- 
tent till dinner time. Cousin Sophia had given 
him a good many tacks, “ever so many more’n 
mamma does,” Roy said, and he drove every 
one into the lath. 

Then he carried it up stairs to show to his 
mother. 

“T shall be a carpenter when I grow up,” said 
he. “And I'll build you such a nice house, 
mamma. I'll build a little one for Cousin So- 
phia, too,” he said, with a sudden generosity, 
adding, after a pause, “only I’ll build it a long 
way off.” Miriam. 


<>: 
~o 





A NURSERY TRAGEDY. 
It happened only last week, and with my own 


I was sewing by my window, when suddenly I 
spied on the roof of an opposite house the say- 
age creature running about, shaking poor Nan- 
cy Gray’s body furiously. Instantly I rushed 
over to my neighbor to tell her what had hap- 
pened—but there was no need of speaking; al- 
ready her little four-year-old girl was sobbing 
upon her Jap. 

“Poor little Bessie!’ said mamma, soothingly, 
stroking the lizlt brown, crimpy hair. “There, 
there; don’t cry—tell mamma how it happened. 
That’s a good little girl.” 

“O, O, O, it’s too dedful; I tan’t tell about it 
—I san’t ever love pussy any more. 0-0-Ooo00! 
I tan’t help trying. Charley’s gone to take Nan- 
cy Gray away from her. She’s er naughtiest, 
naughtiest sing in all er world.” 

“There, there, dear; now, don’t cry,” said 
mamma. “Tell poor mamma all about it.” 

“OQ, O! Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ sobbed Bessie. “I was 
a dressin’ Nancy Gray up pretty, wassin’ her 
face all nice wiz a toos-brus, and was juss yeddy 
to put on her sings—she-e-e-’s a b-a-a-d, naughty 
pussy. I tan’t help trying—an’-an’ I was loo- 
oo-ooking for a pin er sumfin, an’ she tum an’ 
t-oo-oo-ook her right in her m-mouf; an’ all 
Nancy Gray’s sawdust is yunnin’ out; an’ her 
leg goes juss so; she’s mose d-dead. I won’t 
never div pussy any thin’ dood; an’ O, mamma! 
tiss me—I feel so aw-awful. O, what'll Nancy 
Gray do?” 

“Here she is!’’ cried Charley, rushing in at 
that moment, and ‘flourishing Nancy Gray’s 
dangling form in the air before he gave her to 
Bessie. “I guess Mrs. Pussy won’t come near 
this chap very soon again. Where’s some bran 
or Indian meal, mother? Ill make Miss What- 
you-call-her look as good as new in less than no 
time, if you'll sew up the kid a little, Why, 
Bessie! what arc you crying for now, you little 
— Didn’t I nearly break my neck getting 

iss What-you-call-her back to you all safe and 
sound?” : 

But Bessie scarcely heard him. As for me, I 
had my work at home to finish; and so, with a 
kiss, I left the dear child moaning, as she clasped 
poor Nancy Gray to her bosom: “O, mammal! 
all her bones are broke! All her bones are 





“Tell mother all about it.” 
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from all who take an interest therein, None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do 80, 
we can use only brief communications. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c,. 
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ENIGMA, 

Tam a name of 15 letters. Two boys living in 5, 10, 
12, 12, 4,1 had to walk a distance of 3, 7, 5, 13,14 
miles to school. 8, 7, 18, 8, 6 way lay through a wood 
8, 7, 1, 13 was very seldom frequented except by out- 
laws 1, 19, 15 robbers, who used to flee 8, 17, 14, 6, 13 
for protection when pursued by 8, 7, 13 police. 1, 12 
the boys proceeded al ry 44 11, 14, 3 a fierce-look- 
ing 11, 1,9, who 8, 7, 5, 18, 1, 3, 14, 9, 18, 5 what he 
would do if they 15, 4, 15 not give 7, 8, 11 their books 
1, 2, 15 jackets. 8, 7, 14 boys being strong and brave 
12, 1, 8, 15 they would not give 7, 18, 11 Sige 1, 
Wall. Then 7, 14 began to beat 3,7, 14, 11, where- 
upon 8, 7, 13 boys 6, 1, 9 and climbed up a 8, 5, 14, 18, 
and cut each a large branch of it, then came down 
and began to lay on the 11, 1, 2 lustily; then he 5, 13, 
8, 6, 14, 1, 3, 13, 15, into 3, 7, 18 woods, 1, 2,15 the 
boys arrived 1, 3 the school in —: 

fy whole, if set in a garden, will produce one of 
the prettiest plants in cultivation. 
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CHEESE Kurp. 
A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC 


A hall where Pontius Pilate judgment gives, 
A bhamberlain to Macedonia sent. 
A town where Paul a very short time lives, 
When he from Cxsarea to Rome once went. 
When may we not a solemn face put on? 
Who sleeping while Paul preached was mach to 
blame? 
.» Where to fulfil a vow St. Paul was shorn, 
A church for crown and glory he did claim? 


What we should strive to be, if Christ the Lord 
Were made by us our guide in deed and word. 
4. 
CHARADK, 


Molly wished to dry my /jirst, 
So to do it well, 4 

Took my second: that’s my whole— 
More I dare not tell. UNCLE STEPHEN, 


Se Fe Fre 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
To produce. 
The opposite of sweet. 
A ruler. 
A part of a sword. 


6. 
CONCEALED BIRDS AND CONCEALED TREES, 


Mamma, please don’t scowl so. 

I saw her on the first train. 

I stayed over a week at Nashville. 
My bracelet is an opal, most richly mounted. 
The cur ran to me when Jaynes struck him. 
I paid low rent at Hornellsville. 
A particular kind of cloak. 


§ 
2. 
3. 
4. NELAON. 


C.Ipa D. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the air of Germany bad for consumption? 
It is too tonic (Teutonic). 

Why should you never carry a portable inkstand? 
You will find it an ink-convenience. 

Which has the most legs, a horse, or no horse? No 
horse; for a horse has four legs, no horse has five. 

When is a turkey a ghost? When it’s a gobblin’. 

Why do physicians havea greater horror of the 
sea than anybody else? Because they are more liable 
to see sickness. 

What is always behind time? The back ofa watch. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1, Star, Tare, Area, Rear. 

2. Bristol, Dayton, Dover, Delhi, Bergen. 

3. “Til news fast.’’ 

4. Fruit. 

. ‘“‘Handsome apples are sometimes sour.” 

7. Mow, Alumni, Ruin, Cod, Houses.—Marciu 


INDS. 








Campton, N. H., captured a bear last week 
weighing three hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
and “extracted six gallons of hair oil from 
him.” The papers in the vicinity speak of the 
“extraction” as if they had only to tap the ani- 





broke!”—Hearth and Home. 


mal to get at the hair oil all refined, scented and 
bottled. 
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For the Companion. 


QUEER BOOK-TITLES. 


It has always been considered by authors and 
publishers that one thing which entitles a book 
to public respect is a good title. As, however, 
readers sometimes feel when they have perused 
a volume that they cannot tell what it has all 
been about, so the writers of books are evidently 
sometimes in the same quandary. They are at 
a loss how to name their offspring, and the 
names they give at last are as odd as Zerubba- 
bel and Beelzebub would be for children. 

The ancient Greeks indeed gave their books 
such titles as enabled them to put a good face 
on. One was “‘A Hive,’’ and therefore supposed 
to be full of honey. Another was “A Horn of 
Plenty,” and a third “‘A Meadow.” Others were 
decidedly flowery, as ““The Rose,”’ “The Violet,” 
&c. The Persians were fond of such titles as 
“The Garden of Roses,” “The Enlightener of the 
Understanding.” 

The Jewish names of books sound to us as 
ridiculous as some of their names of children. 
“The Heart of Aaron’ is the uncommon title of 
a commentary. “The Boxes of Joseph” is an 
introduction to the Talmud, and no doubt dry 
enough, while there was surely plenty to crack 
in “The Garden of Nuts.”” Another theological 
work was styled “The Royal Wardrobe, divided 
inte Ten Coats,’’ by Mardocheus. An Arabic 
book called ‘‘The Springtime of the Just”? was 
just a collection of farces, and two Turkish 
works on !aw were “Precious Stones” and “The 
Meeting of the Seas.”” Perhaps they referred to 
punishment by stoning and drowning. A better 
title hereabouts for the latter would be, “A 
Meeting of the Fees.” 

In the middle ages the titles of books were as 
long as the titles of the noblemen, and were 
often the most spicy parts of them. Here is 
one: “The Great Shipwreck of Fools, who are 
in the hold of Ignorance, swimming in the Sea 
of the World; a book of great Effect, Profit, 
Utility, Value, Honour, and Moral Virtue, for 
the Instruction of everybody; which book is 
adorned with a great number of Figures, the 
better to demonstrate the Folly of the World.” 
And here is another, which takes the floor 
against dancing: “The Blazon (description) of 
Dances, where may be seen the Misfortunes and 
Ruin arising from Dances; from which no Man 
can return the Wiser, or Woman the more Mod- 
est.” A dogged Jesuit styles his book “The 
Little Dog of the Gospel barking at the Errors 
of Luther;” and another, “The Little Pocket- 
Pistol which fires at Heretics,”—both probably 
being too small to do much harm. 

Some of the titles had rather a personal bear- 
ing. Thus, “A pair of Bellows to blow the Dust 
off which covers John Fry,” and “A Bullet shot 
into the Devil’s camp by the Cannon of the Cov- 
enant,” which latter might surely be pardoned 
if it was as heavy as lead. 





A book called “‘The Sweet Marrow and Tasty 
Sauce of the Savory Bones of the Saints in Ad- 
vent” might be supposed to contain skeleton 


| sermons, but really it was meditations on an- 


thems. Sometimes an author’s ideas became 
confused, as is seen in the following: ‘The 
Scraper of Vanity, a Spiritual Pillow, necessary 
to extirpate Vice and to plant Virtue.” Here 
the writer appears to have gone to sleep over 
his scraping, or he would not attempt to extir- 
pate vice by a pillow; unless he proceeds on the 
principle that people are always good when they 


| are asleep. So we find “The Spiritual Snuff- 
| Box, to lead devoted Souls to Christ.” 
, snuff-box would do that it was surely not to be 
| sneezed at. 


If a 


So “The Silver Bell, the sound of 
which will, by the Grace of God, make of an 
Usurer a perfect Christian,” must have been one 
of powerful sweetness. 

Book-titles have often been the vehicle of keen 
satire. The story is told of one book, entitled 
“The Great Deeds, Works‘and Valour of M. 
D’Esperon (just appointed governor) in his 
Journey to Provence,” which was bought by a 
great many people. On turning over the pages, 
however, they found them entirely blank. The 
publishers excused themselves for this fraud on 
the ground that, as the duke had done nothing, 
they could print nothing about him. Another 
book was announced, but never published, 
called “The necessity of Shaving,” dedicated to 
the Duchess of Orgia. 

Modern times have also witnessed some 
strange christenings of books. Ruskin, the 
great art-author, calls his tract on-church pol- 
ity “Notes on the Construction of Sheep-folds; 
by which he has gained some readers among the 
farmers, but has also lost some from among the 
clergy. A. Karr published a book containing 
several novels, which he styled ‘“The Contents 
of a Bottle of Ink,” and he found this title, in- 
stead of a blot, to be quite a card in his favor. 
He borrowed it, however, from Victor Hugo, 
who wrote his ‘‘Notre Dame de Paris’’ with just 
one bottle of ink, but did not conclude to give 
his book such an undescriptive name. 


——_—_—__ +o 


MR. BRONTE’S CRAVAT. 

One who is writing some recollections of the 
authoress of “Jane Eyre’ and her family tells 
us how her father treated his neck. We don’t 
wonder he had the bronchitis. 


He was in the habit of covering his cravat 
himself. We never saw the operation, but we 
always had to wind for him the white sewing- 
silk which he used. Charlotte said it was her 
father’s one extravagance—he cut up yards and 
yards of white lustring (silk) in covering his 
cravat; and, like Dr. Joseph Woolffe, (the re- 
nowned and learned traveller,) who, when on a 
visit and in a long fit of absence, “went into a 
clean shirt every day for a week, without taking 
one off,” so Mr. Bronte’s cravat went into new 
silk and new size without taking any off, till at 
length nearly half his head was envelo in 
cravat. His liability to bronchial attacks, no 
doubt, attached him to this increasing growth 
of cravat. 


+ 





A HIGH FLIGHT. 


A Down-Easter lately came to New York, and 
took lodgings at one of the high houses. Tell- 
ing the waiter he wished to be called in the 
morning for the boat, both of them proceeded 
on their winding way upwards, till having ar- 
rived at the eighth flight of stairs, when Jona- 
than caught the arm of the guide, and accosted 
him thus: 

“Look here, stranger! if you intend to call 
me at six o’clock in the morning, you might as 
well do it now; as ’twill be that time afore I can 
get down again.’ 

—-——_+or 
STAFF OF CABBAGE, 

Cabbage is almost the “staff of life” to Dutch- 
men, but the following is probably the first case 
of an American using it for a walking-cane: 

A man in Knoxville, Tenn., is the owner of 
an original style of walking-stick. It is a cab- 
bage-stalk that was cut by his father in Florida, 


while a soldier in the war of 1812, and is said to 
make a very serviceable cane. 


+o 





PHILOSOPHICAL COURTING, 


A love-smitten gentleman, after conversing 
awhile with a lady on the interesting topic of 
matrimony, concluded at last with the emphatic 
question,— 

**Will you have me?” 

“I am very sorry to disappoint you,” replied 
the lady, “and I hope the refusal wiil not give 
you ain; but I must answer ‘no.’ 

ell, ‘well, that willdo,” said her philoso- 
phical lover; “and now suppose we change the 
subject.” 


dp 
+o 


A NICE YOUNG MAN in Maury, Tenn., went 
to bed leaving a burning candle and a pistol on 
his table. The dripping sperm i the ta- 
ble, the table igniting the pistol, the barrels 
began to explode, and when the young man 
awoke he was nearly burned, smothered and 
shot to death. pillow received the balls 
and saved his h 








UST PUBLISHED. 


Three New Books: 
1. 
Oliver Optic’s New Story 


UP THE BALTIC, 


Or, Young America in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. 
One Handsome lémo volume. -IHustrated. $1 50. 
This is the first volume of the second series of 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


Nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes of 
the first series have been sold, and present appearances 
indicate that “Ur THx BALTIC” will excel in Qe ey 
either of the others, it being the first book itten by 
Oliver Optic since his return from visiting the places here- 
described. 

“Oliver Optic’ is a nom de plume that ‘ts known and 
loved by almost every bo 7 of intelligence in the “A “ 
have seen a highly intellectual and world-wea 
cynic whose heart was somewhat embittered by its 1a i arge 
experience of human nature, take up one of Olive er Optic’s 
books and read it ata sitting, neglecting his work in yield- 
ing to the fascination of the i ~ i When a mature and 

long despoiled of all its 

freshness, can thus find pleasure in a book for boys, no 

additional words of recommendation are needed.""—Sun- 
day Times, New York city. 


2. 
Elijah Kellogg’s New Book, 


The Young Deliverers of Pleasant 


Cove. 
lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 


The demand for the books of this author is steadily i in- 
creasing. e are in constant receipt of 





WHAT WE ADMIRE. 


be world we very much admire, 
s has so much of beauty in it, 
so Taweh of joy the heart to inspire, 
And make it pleasant ¢very minute; 
We much admire its fields of green, 
To quaff its sweet and balmy air, 
% yaze upon each Summer scene 
While nature seems so young-and fair, 
Another thing we much admire— 
Boy well “Dressed” from head to feet, 
Who bought of Fenno his attire 
Corner uf Beach and Washington Street. 





DEAFNESS. CATARRH, SCROFULA.-~, 
lady who had suffered for years from Deafn, fness, ro 
tarrh and Scrofula, was cured bya simple remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the Teceipts 
Sota to any one — Lumens Address Mrs, 
M. C. Leccett, Jersey City, N ras rh 


SNAKE’S EGGS. 
ONDERFUL and astonishing chemical curiosities, 
25centsa nest by mail. Magic Photographs, 

beautiful, amusing and curious. Only 25 cents a package 
by mail. The Fireside Favorite is a handsome 
monthly paper of eight large pages and will please 
body. If you want a good paper that will suit you every 
time subscribe immediately. Only 25 7 for a whole 
ear. Address, F yyy TALN & KELSE Broadwa 


New ae. ara 1 three above for only 60 
*27—eow 


$375 purr Go 


pe <a el 
ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 ) to iat - 
W3s MA OME SHURTLE SEWING Macnee 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the lock-ativeh* (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and c! 
family Sages | wus in the aay Address J 
SON, CL CO., Boston, Mass., Pitteburgh, Pe, 
Chicago, a oe Se. Louis, ton 








A MONTH—HBorse and outfit en Ae 
dress, Nov ELTY Co., Saco, Me. 








from parens and others having the interest of the young 
at heart, commending them as not only highly entertain- 
ing, but ‘positive moral aids in the instruction of youth, 


3. 
Mad. Schwartz’s New Novel. 


THE WIFE OF A VAIN MAN. 


By pied. Marie Sophie Schwartz, author of “Gold and 
Name,” “Birth and Educz ution,” “Guilt and Inno- 
cence,” ete. Uniform in style and price. Paper $l, 
cloth $1 50. 


The publication of the works of this hitherto (in this 
country) almost unknown author, has demonstrated the 
sound basis upon which her popularity is founded in her 
own country. Her works are in the highest degree dra- 
matic and romantic, yet truthful to nature and moral in 
tone and tendency. ith each new issue the sale of her 
works has largely increased. 


A Breezy Number. 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine for July. 
Oliver Optic’s New Story. 
BIVOUAC AND BATTLE, or the Struggles of a Soldier. 

Cc din this b 
Elijah Kellogg’s New Story. 
THE SOPHOMORES OF RADCLIFF, or James Traf- 
ton and his Boston Friends. 
Commenced in this number. 
Sophie May’s Popular Story. 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. Continued. 

Oliver Optic on Yachts and Yachting. Yacht Song. 
Pictures of Yachting. Vacation in Petrolia, etc., etc. 

Price $2 50 per annum; 25 cents per number. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and N 
by mail post paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 

Lee, Suerarp & DitiincuaM, 47 and 49 Green Street, 

New YX ork. 29—1t 


FULL OF LIFE.,|® 


Good Poetry. 


GOOD MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


— 


EASY 








» and sent 





POPULAR. 
SPARKLING. 


New and Old. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Perkins and 
Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best book out. Only 
$30 a hundred. Send 25 cents fora copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher. 


SONGS OF SALVATIOWN 





29—tf 143 Eighth St., New York. 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CoO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 


—aNnD— 


WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and have now in Stock 
a complete assortment ‘of the various styles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small —a on tnanufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew 
elry, in all its varieties, 


SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


7 271 Notre Dame Street. at 
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Gnonth everywhere, nalond female t 2 roc 
where, male an le, to a 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE bas 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘This machine will oie 
hem, fell, tuek, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ing 
most superior ‘manner. Price only - ‘ully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1, aeuy 
machine that will sew a stronger, more tiful, o Or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth — be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses; or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
ye SECOMB & UO., Boston, Mass.; cee, i ja 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, iu. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston, 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the semi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de- 
— for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite. 
Wheel ler x Wilson, 


owe, a, 
American, &c., &., 

Sold for small installments, as low as @5 pe 

or may be paid forin Work done at home. 

lars and Terms, ere: 

CE & PECK 
(ees to Engley, Rice 
323 W 





r Month, 
For Cireu- 


Rice & Pec 
9—ly een oan. D vest St. 





BEST PRESS FOR BOYS. 


It Does Good Work. 


THE 


wTovV 32a = 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $60, $830 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 
want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
of printing done o& 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Borders, Cats, 





1s, and speci 


etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


23— 106 Washington St., Boston. 
ee 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It is the only reliable and harmices. Remedy known for 
removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by ats every 
where. ‘Depot, 49 Bond nd Street, Nw’ ork. 





heen gon ON SN THE PACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Err 
tions, and Botched disfigurations on the Face. use 
aw mena and wenan Remedy: 





VINEGAR, how made in 10 hours. bag drugs 
Particulars l0cts. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct. 16—3m 


y Dr. 








1 red only b; 
be % 1 TS Bond rect. 
BSc wares we 
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